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ONTARIO  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


REGULATIONS  RELATING  TO  ELEMENTARY  AGRICULTURE 
AND  HORTICULTURE  AND  SCHOOLIiGARDENS  IN  RURAL 
AND  VILLAGE^PUBLIC  AND  SEPARATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  Department  of  Education  for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  co" Producing1" 
operating  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  aims  to  have  instruction  agriculture 
in  Elementary  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  given  in  the  rural  andschoois. 
village  schools  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  To  bring  the  life  and  interests  of  the  school  more  closely  into 
touch  with  the  home  life  of  the  pupils  and  the  employments  in  which 
they  will  be  engaged  in  after  they  leave  school. 

2.  To  stimulate  interest  and  to  impart  useful  information  in  agri¬ 
cultural  subjects  and  thus  offset  to  some  extent  the  tendency  to  leave 
the  farm  for  the  city. 

3.  To  develop  at  an  early  age  habits  of  industry,  respect  for  labour, 
and  a  love  for  productive  and  constructive  work;  to  promote  a  spirit  of 
independent  investigation  in  other  branches  of  study. 

4.  To  give  facility  in  the  handling  of  tools  and  in  the  practice  of 
garden  craft;  to  provide  healthful  exercise  for  body  and  mind;  to  afford 
to  the  pupil  an  opportunity  to  direct  his  activities  along  useful  lines. 

5.  To  encourage  careful  observation  of  nature,  thus  enabling  the 
pupil  to  understand  his  or  her  environment  and  to  appreciate  more  fully  . 
the  beautiful  in  nature. 

6.  To  promote  the  desire  to  improve  home  surroundings  and  to  train 
boys  and  girls  to  do  such  work  with  efficiency. 

7.  To  promote  the  qualities  that  make  for  good  citizenship,  such  as 
the  responsibility  of  ownership,  respect  for  public  property,  consideration 
fox  the  rights  of  others  and  the  principle  of  co-operation  in  seeking  the 
common  good. 

The  work  will  be  carried  into  effect,  through  the  encouragement  ofwork  to  be 
school  gardens,  home  gardening  schemes,  experimental  and  observationcharactertIcal 

plots  on  the  school  grounds,  children’s  progress  clubs,  and  other  prac¬ 
tical  measures. 

The  work  shall  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Director  of  Director  of 
Elementary  Agricultural  Education,  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Edu- Agricultural 
cation.  He  will  arrange  for  experiments  and  demonstrations,  and  assist Educatlon- 
in  carrying  out  the  work  by  supplying  charts,  instruction  sheets,  bulletins, 
leaflets  for  pupils,  material  for  sowing,  etc.  The  work  of  inspection  and 
supervision,  in  which  he  will  be  assisted  by  Inspectors  and  District  Agri¬ 
cultural  Eepresentatives,  will  be  under  his  charge. 

The  work  in  the  schools  will  be  taken  up  in  a  practical  way  (1)  Practical 
under  teachers  holding  special  certificates  in  Elementary  Agi  iculture  andtw£kgmdes. 
Horticulture,  and  (2)  under  teachers  competent  but  not  specially  cer¬ 
tificated. 
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teacher?  °f  Teachers  will  receive  certificates  in  Elementary  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  (1)  a  ten  weeks’  spring 
course  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College;  (2)  two  summer  sessions  at 
the  College  and  a  directed  winter’s  reading  course;  or  (3)  a  course  in 
Agriculture  at  a  High  School,  followed  by  a  further  course  at  the  Nor¬ 
mal  School  and  one  summer  session  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College. 
When  the  work  is  undertaken  in  any  school  it  will  be  necessary  for 


The  trustees 

the  eworkyagethe  Board  of  Trustees  to  arrange  for  its  introduction  and  support,  thus 


Additional 
land  not 
necessary. 


No  text  book 
required. 


sharing  with  the  teacher  an  effort  to  insure  success. 

The  work  may  be  conducted  in  the  school  grounds  (these 
being  of  the  standard  size  required  by  the  regulations),  so 
long  as  pupils  are  not  deprived  of  adequate  play-ground 
accommodation;  and  in  such  cases  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  protection  of  the  school  plots  against  damage  from 
the  games.  The  purchase  of  additional  land  is  not  necessary;  but 
where  extra  land  is  rented,  loaned  or  purchased,  it  should  adjoin  the 
school  grounds  or  be  within  very  close  reach.  The  greatest  care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  injury  by  dogs,  poultry,  or  stray  cattle ;  grants  cannot 
be  paid  for  gardens  or  plots  which  are  destroyed  through  lack  of  such 
care.  Suitable  arrangements  must  be  made  for  caring  for  the  gardens 
in  the  holidays  as  well  as  for  harvesting  any  crops  that  may  be  ready 
at  that  time. 

As  the  work  is  of  a  practical  character  and  carried  out  by  the  teacher 
in  a  way  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  locality,  no  prescribed  text  book 
is  required.  In  general,  however,  the  work  treated  in  James’  “Agricul¬ 
ture  ”  should  be  taken  by  the  teacher  as  a  guide. 

Copies  of  this  book,  as  well  as  the  following  standard  works  in 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  should  be  in  the  school  library  for  pupils’ 
and  teachers’  reference: 

Parson’s  Childrens  Gardens  for  Pleasure,  Health  and  Education. 

Bailey’s  Manual  of  Gardening. 

Rexford’s  Flowers  and  How  to  Grow  Them. 

Green’s  Vegetable  Gardening. 

Bailey’s  Principles  of  Fruit  Growing. 

King’s  The  Soil. 

Warrington’s  The  Chemistry  of  the  Farm. 

Robinson’s  Poultry  Craft. 

Rose’s  Farm  Dairying. 

Plumb’s  Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Roots’s  The  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture. 

Osterhaut’s  Experiments  with  Plants. 

Mann’s  Beginnings  in  Agriculture. 

Warren’s  Elements  of  Agriculture. 

Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture’s  Farm  Weeds  of  Canada, 

As  well  as  the  bulletins  and  reports  of  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Other  books,  such  as  deal  with  local  agriculture  should  be  added  to 
the  library  as  required.  These  books  are  listed  in  the  catalogue  of 
Library  Bookspublished  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

Note. — For  in-formation  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  foregoing 
books,  application  should  be  made  to  the  Director  of  Elementary  Agricul¬ 
tural  Education,  Guelph.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  buy  all  the  books  at 
the  commencement  of  the  work ;  they  may  be  purchased  gradually. 
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1.  REGULATIONS  FOR  SCHOOLS  HAYING  TEACHERS  CER¬ 
TIFICATED  IN  AGRICULTURE 


Note. — For  1912,  the  sum  of  $8,000.00  is  appropriated  by  the  Legislature 
for  this  work.  Should  this  sum  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  grants 
on  the  following  basis,  the  Department  of  Education  will  make  a  pro  rata 
distribution  of  the  grant. 


to 


1.  A  rural  School  Board  or  a  School  Board  of  a  village  that  provides  fntn?ed 
and  maintains  satisfactorily  to  the  Minister  a  course  of  instruction  int0  grants. 
Elementary  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  carried  out  in  a  practical  man¬ 
ner  by  means  of  a  School  Garden  and  other  practical  instruction  in  the 
school  under  a  teacher  with  a  Departmental  certificate  in  these  subjects 
shall  be  entitled  to  special  grants  as  specified  hereunder. 

2.  The  time  allotted  to  the  work  shall  amount  to  at  least  one  hour°ne,  hour  1 
a  week  during  the  year;  a  definite  time  must  be  alloted  for  the  workreqmred^ 
of  instruction,  satisfactory  to  the  Inspector  or  Director.  Any  time  taken  the  year, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  classes  before  or  after  the  regular  school  hours 
may  be  counted.  In  all  schools  participating  in  the  grants,  it  must  be 
evident  that  there  is  special  care  and  endeavour  to  meet  the  agricultural 
and  horticultural  requirements  embodied  in  the  prescribed  Public 
School  courses  in  Nature  Study  and  Elementary  Science.  Careful 
records  of  the  work  done  must  be  kept  by  teachers  and  the  older  pupils. 

3.  The  accounts  for  the  work  shall  be  kept  separate  from  the  general  Garden 

accounts 

school  expenditure,  and  a  financial  statement  submitted  in  a  special  form  be  kept 
to  be  provided  in  the  School  Register,  by  the  secretary  to  the  Ministerseparate' 
through  the  local  Inspector  in  December.  The  totals  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  shall,  however,  also  be  included  in  the  General  Financial 
Statement  of  the  Board  to  the  Department  of  Education.  No  grants 
can  be  paid  to  a  school  until  these  reports  are  received. 

4.  Throughout  the  year  the  teacher  will  record  from  week  to  week ke^p  ^eco^da. 
on  a  special  form  to  be  provided  in  the  School  Register  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  the  work  carried  on  in  the  garden  and  the  instruction 

given  in  the  school.  At  the  end  of  the  year  (December)  these  records 
shall  be  forwarded  by  the  teacher  as  a  report  to  the  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion  through  the  local  Inspector.  No  grants  shall  be  paid  to  schools  or 
teachers  which  fail  to  send  in  this  report. 

5.  Schools  intending  to  undertake  for  the  first  time  or  to  continue ^otice  *°  be 
this  work  and  thus  qualify  for  the  entire  annual  grants,  must  notify  thejntentkmy 
Director  of  Elementary  Agricultural  Education  at  as  early  a  date  asfor  grants, 
possible  before  December  31st.  This  notice  shall  be  signed  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  as  well  as  the  teacher. 


Note  1. — The  work  should  not  be  undertaken  ivithout  due  considera¬ 
tion  and  preparation.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  teacher  undertaking 
the  work  should  remain  throughout  the  calendar  year,  and  that  he  or  she 
should  have  the  active  co-operation  of  the  trustees.  If  possible  the  land 
should  be  well  prepared  in  the  fall. 

Note  2. — For  1912,  the  notice  will  be  accepted  up  to  May  1st.  When  the 
work  is  commenced  at  a  date  other  than  the  beginning  of  the  year  this  fact 
will  be  taken  into  account  in  apportioning  the  grant. 


6.  The  legislative  and  any  municipal  grants  for  the  purposes  of^»®®hto 
Elementary  Agricultural  Education  shall  be  spent  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  cause  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  in  the  community  *ppiied. 
through  the  work  of  the  school. 

2  e.a. 
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School 
grounds  to 
be  one  acre. 


Teachers 
entitled 
to  grant. 


Grants  to 
schools. 


Grants  to 
teachers. 


Note  1. — This  provision  permits  expenditures  for  the  purchase  or  rental 
of  additional  land  (not,  however,  for  the  purchase  of  land  to  bring  the  area 
up  to  the  standard  already  required  by  the  regulations,  nor  for  the  required 
fencing,  levelling  and  draining  of  the  same);  for  preparing,  manuring,  or 
fencing  off  the  garden;  for  overseeing  and  caring  for  the  garden  through  the 
summer  holidays;  for  improvement  of  school  outbuildings  or  grounds  by 
purchase  of  trees,  shrubs,  vines  or  other  plants;  for  establishment  of 
arboretum  or  the  reforestation  of  waste  area  of  school  property;  for  the 
purchase  of  Babcock  milk  tester,  microscope,  meteorological  instruments, 
soil  tubes  or  simple  apparatus  to  be  used  in  demonstrating  features  of  the 
work;  for  buying  tools,  such  as  needed  to  keep  up  repairs,  make  simple 
appliances  or  carry  out  manual  training  exercises;  for  provision  of  seed, 
bulbs,  garden  tools,  tool  racks,  labels,  garden  lines,  garden  shed,  window 
boxes,  hot  bed,  cold  frame,  lawn  mower,  etc.;  for  the  purchase  of  agricultural 
or  horticultural  books  and  charts,  or  subscription  to  journals  for  the  school 
library;  for  meeting  half  the  expense  of  providing  prizes  of  agricultural 
books,  bulbs,  etc.,  for  children's  competitions  at  a  school  fair  or  the  local 
fall  fair;  for  meeting  not  more  than  half  the  expense  of  assisting  the  teacher 
to  carry  on  the  work  better  by  attending  special  courses  at  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College;  to  meeting  not  more  than  half  the  expenses  of  teacher 
and  pupils  on  educational  excursions  to  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
or  other  experimental  or  model  farms;  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  special 
lectures  or  demonstrations  helpful  in  advancing  the  work  in  the  school. 

Note  2. — The  regulations  regarding  school  grounds  reads  as  follows:  — 
The  school  site  shall  not  be  less  than  one  acre  in  area,  unless,  owing  to  the 
smallness  of  the  attendance  or  to  other  local  conditions,  the  Inspector  finds 
a  smaller  area  permissible,  but  in  that  case  the  area  shall  not  be  less  than 
half  an  acre.  .  .  .  The  school  grounds  shall  be  properly  levelled  and 
drained  and  provided  with  suitable  walks.  .  .  .  They  should  also  be  set 
out  with  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs  and  enclosed  with  a  neat  and  sub¬ 
stantial  fence  or  hedge  with  suitable  gates. 

7.  To  a  teacher  with  the  certificate  in  Elementary  Agriculture  who 
carries  out  this  work  satisfactorily,  on  the  reports  of  the  Inspector 
and  of  the  Director,  the  Minister  will  pay,  in  addition  to  the  salary  paid 
by  the  School  Board,  a  special  grant  as  specified  hereunder.  The  grant 
is  payable  to  only  one  teacher  in  each  school,  except  where  more  than  one 
certificated  teacher  carries  on  the  work,  in  which  case,  the  grant  is 
divided. 


Grants 

8.  To  the  School  Board  the  Minister  will  pay, .  on  the  Director’s 
recommendation,  an  initial  grant  not  exceeding  $50.00,  and  an  annual 
grant  thereafter  not  exceeding  $30.00,  when  the  work  is  carried  on 
throughout  the  year ;  in  no  case,  however,  will  the  grant  exceed  the  total 
amount  expended  by  the  Board  during  the  calendar  year  for  the  work. 
In  case  the  teacher  leaves  at  summer  holidays,  and  the  Board  is  unable 
to  secure  a  successor  holding  the  proper  qualifications,  due  consideration 
will  be  shown  provided  an  effort  is  made  to  have  the  work  of  the  year 
completed  satisfactorily  to  the  Director. 

Note. — Trustees  will  be  assisted  by  the  Director  to  secure  teachers 
certificated  in  Agriculture.  Address,  Director  Elementary  Agricultural  Edu¬ 
cation,  O.A.C.,  Guelph. 

9.  To  the  teacher  conducting  the  work  satisfactorily  throughout  the 
year  (January  to  December)  an  annual  grant  of  $30.00  will  be  paid; 
to  a  teacher  conducting  the  work  only  to  summer  holidays  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  grant  will  be  $15.00;  to  the  teacher  conducting  the  work 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  after  summer  holidays,  the  proportion 
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of  the  grant  will  be  $12.00.  To  the  teacher  who  has  taken  the  first 
year’s  summer  course  at  the  Ontario  Agriculture  College  and  completes 
the  second  year’s  summer  course  for  the  certificate  during  the  year, 
the  grant  of  $30  will  be  paid,  provided  the  work  is  carried  out  satis¬ 
factorily  throughout  the  calendar  year. 

10.  When  an  equipment  on  which  the  Legisltive  grant  has  been  paid  ^ansfer- 
to  its  full  value  remains  unused  for  two  years,  the  Minister  may  direct  equipment, 
the  transfer  of  said  equipment  to  one  of  the  other  schools  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince. 

Note. — Teachers  holding  the  certificate  and  desirous  of  engagement  in  a 
school  where  this  work  in  Agriculture  is  carried  out ,  should  communicate 
with  the  Director,  and  keep  their  names  and  addresses  listed  with  him,  so 
that  they  may  he  brought  readily  into  communication  with  trustees. 

11.  To  qualify  for  these  grants  there  shall  be  in  addition  to  the^^k^  °f 
systematic  indoor  instruction  which  is  carried  on  throughout  the  year,^^®^^ 
a  school  garden  (about  l-10th  acre  being  sufficient  for  25  pupils)  contain-grants- 
ing  individual  lots  at  least  4  feet  by  10  feet  in  area  for  each  pupil  (two 

small  pupils  may  work  one  plot  between  them)  with  wide  paths,  and  also 
experimental  and  demonstration  plots  along  lines  of  local  interest,  or  such 
as  are  arranged  by  the  Director.  At  all  times  the  garden  should 
show  good  care  and  good  garden  practice;  it  should  be  well  protected 
against  injury  by  the  children  in  their  games,  or  by  dogs,  poultry  and 
cattle;  it  should  be  well  protected  and  cared  for  during  summer  holi¬ 
days,  and  at  the  close  of  the  season  well  prepared  for  next  year;  there 
should  be  an  adequate  supply  of  garden  tools  kept  tidily  and  in  good 
repair.  In  the  school  buildings,  the  school  grounds,  the  apparatus,  and 
in  the  school  work,  there  should  be  evidence  of  effort  to  reach  a  high 
standard  of  attractiveness,  efficiency  and  progressiveness. 

In  the  place  of  having  individual  plots  for  all  the  pupils  in  a  formal  Flower  beds 
garden,  teachers  may  arrange  to  have  the  work  in  flower  gardeningabout  the 
done  in  flower  borders  suitably  arranged  about  the  school  house  or  fences  ;f™°mVea^rt 
much  of  the  garden  work  for  the  older  girls  especially  may  be  done  in  ^ain  pkJts. 
flower  borders  at  the  front  of  the  school,  in  the  perennial  border,  or  with 
vines  and  shrubbery,  hanging  baskets,  window  boxes,  wild  flower  plots, 
etc.;  the  boys’  work  then  will  be  along  the  lines  of  demonstrations 
and  experiments  with  grains,  vegetables,  fertilizers,  etc.,  in  the  garden 
proper. 

Moreover,  instead  of  having  the  pupils  carry  out  the  work  in  small 
separated  plots,  teachers  are  quite  free  to  plan  the  garden  along  the  linesas  a  farmer’s 
of  a  farmer’s  home  garden;  it  is  not  the  form  or  style  of  the  garden  that  omegardfn- 
is  of  first  consideration. 

The  garden  work  should  be  planned  to  develop  a  consistent  and  work  should 
progressive  series  of  studies  from  year  to  year,  and  not  be  allowed  to  be-entfy planned 
come  a  matter  of  aimless  repetition;  pupils  should  advance  into  more |?<?s Jive! 
difficult  work  just  as  they  do  in  arithmetic  or  other  school  studies. 

Teachers  should  leave  records  of  the  work  they  have  carried  out  for  the 
guidance  of  their  successors. 

There  should  also  be  special  effort  to  make  the  library  work  effective,  ^J^ry 
not  only  with  the  pupils  but  with  the  people  at  large  in  the  use  of  records  of 
agricultural  works  and  government  publications.  Special  and  sys-W01k' 
tematic  effort  is  required  in  the  agricultural  work  of  the  Nature  Study 
course;  careful  records  of  work  done  must  be  kept  by  the  older  pupils 
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and  teacher;  where  there  are  more  than  one  teacher  in  the  school  the 
teacher  in  charge  of  the  garden  work  shall  direct  the  garden  instruction 
throughout  the  school. 


II.  REGULATIONS  FOR  SCHOOLS  NOT  HAYING  TEACHERS 

CERTIFICATED  IN  AGRICULTURE 


Note. — For  1912,  a  Legislative  grant  of  $1,000.00  is  available  for  this 
work.  Should  this  sum  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  grants  on  the 
following  basis,  the  Department  of  Education  will  make  a  pro  rata  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  grant. 


Grants  to 

other 

schools. 


Conditions 
required  to 
earn  the 
grants. 


1.  The  Minister  of  Education  will,  upon  the  Director’s  recom¬ 
mendation,  pay  grants  also  to  rural  and  village  schools  which  carry 
out  the  work  satisfactorily  under  competent  teachers  not  certificated  in 
Agriculture  in  connection  with  ( a )  a  school  garden,  or  (b)  home 
gardens  with  school  experimental  plots. 

2.  The  requirements  stated  above  for  schools  with  specially 

trained  teachers,  will  in  general  be  necessary,  i.e.  (a)  a  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Elementary  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  shall  be  carried  on 
throughout  the  calendar  year,  one  hour  a  week  being  alloted  to  this. 
(b)  The  Director  shall  be  notified  of  the  school’s  intention  to  qualify  for 
the  grants  before  December  31st  of  the  preceding  year  (before  May  1st 
in  1912).  (c)  The  trustees  shall  keep  the  accounts  for  the  work  sep¬ 

arate  and  submit  a  financial  statement  to  the  Department  of  Education 
through  the  local  Inspector.  ( d )  The  teacher  shall  keep  a  weekly 
record  of  the  work  done  and  submit  it  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  the 
Minister,  through  the  local  Inspector.  ( e )  The  practical  work  carried 
out  in  the  school  or  home  gardens  shall  be  of  a  satisfactory  character. 


Grants 


arschoof°r  3.  To  a  School  Board  which  gives  throughout  the  year  a  course  of 
with  a  school  instruction  in  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  in  the  school  in  connection 

warden  but  u 

no  certifi-  with  a  successfully  managed  school  garden  as  described  above  under 
teacher.  the  direction  of  a  competent  teacher,  approved  by  the  Director,  the 
Minister  will  pay  an  annual  grant  not  to  exceed  $12.00,  and  in  no  case 
to  exceed  the  total  amount  expended  by  the  Board  during  the  year  for 
the  work. 


Grants  for 
school  with 
home  gar¬ 
dens  and 
school 

experimental 
and  demon¬ 
stration 
plots. 


4.  To  the  teacher  conducting  this  work  successfully  throughout  the 
year  (January  to  December)  the  grant  will  be  $12.00  with  no  portion 
paid  for  only  part  of  the  year. 

5.  To  a  School  Board  which  carries  out  throughout  the  year  a  satis¬ 
factory  course  in  Elementary  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  in  the  school 
in  connection  with  class  demonstration  and  experimental  plots  in  the 
school  grounds  and  a  scheme  of  home  gardening  with  the  pupils,  the 
Minister  will  pay  an  annual  grant  not  to  exceed  $8.00,  and  in  no  case 
to  exceed  the  total  amount  expended  by  the  Board  during  the  year  for 


this  work. 


6.  To  the  teacher  conducting  this  work  successfully  throughout  the 
year  (January  to  December)  the  grant  will  be  $8.00,  with  no  portion 
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paid  for  only  part  of  the  year.  Where  there  are  more  than  one  teacher 
in  the  school  taking  part  in  the  work  the  grant  will  be  paid  to  the  Princi¬ 
pal,  and  should  be  divided  fairly. 


III.  ASSISTANCE  TO  OTHER  SCHOOLS 


While  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  work  taken  up  in  a  thoroughlyEvery  SChooi 
systematic  and  practical  way  by  teachers  specially  trained  or  specially^  ln 
interested,  any  school  can  carry  out  some  measure  of  instruction  under 
the  plans  arranged  by  the  Department  through  the  Director. 

With  the  charts,  bulletins,  and  leaflets  that  are  supplied  free  to  all  Schools  sup- 
schools,  an  intelligent  teacher  will  be  able  to  give  some  valuable  lessonscharts,wUh 
to  his  pupils,  even  though  he  has  not  himself  been  previously  instructedfeafleVs  s,and 
in  the  work.  If,  in  addition,  the  work  is  given  a  practical  turn  by  means seed’  free* 
of  a  few  experimental  and  demonstration  plots  in  the  school  grounds,  it 
may  be  of  great  value. 

Note. — Apply  to  the  Director  of  Elementary  Agricultural  Education  at  For  asslst- 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  for  further  particulars  regarding?-110^  P*y 
the  matters  dealt  with  in  this  circular.  Director. 


V 


« 
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REPORT 

OF 

DIRECTOR  OF  ELEMENTARY  AGRICULTURE  FOR  ONTARIO 


A  SURVEY  OF  THE  WORK  CARRIED  ON  IN  ONTARIO  IN  1911 


To  the  Honourable,  the  Ministers  of  Education  and  Agriculture : 


Sirs, — I  have  the  honour  to  present  herewith  a  survey  of  the  work  carried 
on  in  Ontario  during  1911  in  the  field  of  Elementary  Agricultural  Education.  It 
comprises  the  report  of  the  Nature  Study  Department  for  the  year,  this  being  the 
eighth  annual  report  of  the  Department  and  the  seventh  which  I  have  made. 

The  work  undertaken  and  carried  out  during  the  year  repeats  in  a  large  measure 
the  work  of  the  previous  two  years  in  teacher-training,  nature  study  correspondence 
with  teachers  and  pupils,  and  extension  work  in  school  gardening.  As  the  details 
for  these  plans  of  work  were  given  at  length  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  for  1909,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  them  here. 

By  my  appointment  last  summer  as  Director  of  Elementary  Agricultural  Edu¬ 
cation  under  the  Department  of  Education,  the  work  of  this  Nature  Study  Depart¬ 
ment  becomes  an  integral  and  fixed  part  of  the  school  system  of  Ontario,  operating 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  rural  schools.  With  the  official  support  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  which  this  new  connection  brings,  it  may  naturally 
be  expected  that  the  service  for  which  the  Nature  Study  Department  was  established 
in  1903  will  become  more  and  more  acceptable,  and  that  before  many  years  our  rural 
schools  will  be,  with  few  exceptions,  furnishing  their  clientele  with  a  fair  measure 
of  practical  and  sound  instruction  in  the  elements  of  agriculture.  I  am  glad  that 
a  satisfactory  arrangement  has  been  made  for  keeping  the  Nature  Study  Department 
a  “  go-between  ”  between  the  two  Departments  of  Education  and  Agriculture.  In 
my  office  as  Director  of  Elementary  Agricultural  Education,  I  am  to  remain  closely 
■connected  with  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College;  indeed,  one  of  the  chief  branches 
of  my  work  will  be  to  interpret  the  teachings  of  the  College  and  the  findings  of  the 
Experimental  Farm  to  the  schools  throughout  the  country. 


Teacher-Training 


Perhaps  the  most  important  side  of  our  work  is  that  of  the  training  of  teachers. 
From  year  to  year,  evidence  accumulates  that  a  course  of  instruction  in  Agriculture 
even  if  it  be  for  a  month  or  ten  weeks  only,  fits  a  teacher  better  for  the  work  of  the 
rural  schools.  While  in  many  cases  she  may  not  be  able  to  carry  out  definite 
courses  in  Elementary  Agriculture,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  more  insistent  studies, 
her  experiences  at  the  Agricultural  College  make  her  more  observant  of,  interested 
in,  and  sympathetic  towards  the  many  objects  and  operations  connected  with  farm 
life.  It  is  not  claimed  that  our  teacher-training  will  make  poor  teachers  into  good 
and  acceptable  teachers;  but  a  good  teacher,  it  is  claimed,  will  be  a  better  teacher 
for  an  insight  into  the  work,  teachings,  and  helpings  of  the  College. 
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Normal  Teachers'  Class,  1911 

The  third  Normal  Class  entered  for  the  course  in  Elementary  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture  on  April  26th,  and  continued  in  session  for  nine  and  a  half  weeks.  It 
was  composed  of  seventy-eight  Grade  A  teacher-graduates  of  the  Provincial  Normal 
Schools,  and  Miss  Lucy  Barker,  a  missionary  teacher  in  an  Indian  School  at  Fort 
Albany,  Hudson  Bay.  As  in  the  years  1909  and  1910,  the  travelling  and  living 
expenses  of  the  teachers  were  defrayed  by  the  Government;  an  agreement  to  teach 
three  years  in  Ontario,  or  to  reimburse  the  Province  for  the  expenses  of  the  course, 
was  signed  by  each  teacher.  All  parts  of  the  Province  were  represented,  seventeen 
entering  from  the  Ottawa  Normal  School,  four  from  Peterboro,  five  from  North 
Bay,  ten  from  Toronto,  fifteen  from  Hamilton,  eleven  from  Stratford  and  sixteen 
from  London.  Their  names  and  home  addresses  were  as  follows :  i 


(1)  Allen,  Helen  B.,  Rylstone,  Northumberland  Co.;  (2)  Alves,  Ruth  I.,  Carling, 
Parry  Sound;  (3)  Anger,  George  N.,  Walsingham  Centre,  Norfolk;  (4)  Armstrong, 
Annie,  Clarksburg,  Grey;  (5)  Armstrong,  Eva,  E.,  Mt.  Forest;  (6)  Armstrong, 
Violet  S.,  Brockville;  (7)  Avery,  Maude,  Junetown,  Leeds;  (8)  Baker,  Etta,  Col- 
lingwood;  (10)  Bearss,  Lillie,  Aylmer;  (11)  Bicknell,  Lena  G.,  Dunnville;  (12) 
Binnie,  Elizabeth  J.,  Bunessan,  Grey;  (13)  Blackburn,  Agnes  C.,  Middleville, 
Lanark;  (14)  Bowman,  Agnes,  W.  Toronto;  (15)  Boyce,  Norman  R.,  Blake,  Huron; 
(16)  Brown,  May  E.,  Greenwood,  Ontario;  (17)  Cameron,  Anna  W.,  Thamesford; 
(18)  Contryman,  Hazel  B.,  Bush  Glen,  Stormont;  (19)  Davey,  Freda  B.,  Cedar- 
ville,  Grey;  (20)  Delahunt,  Beatrice  B.,  Moorefield,  Wellington;  (21)  Drever, 
Annie  B.,  Collingwood;  (22)  Edmiston,  Myrtle,  Princeton;  (23)  Fletcher,  Sarah, 
Newbury,  Middlesex;  (24)  Foley,  M.  Veronica,  Lindsay;  (25)  Freeman,  Millicent, 
Godfrey,  Frontenac;  (26)  Hall,  Agnes,  Plattsville,  Oxford;  (27)  Harvey,  Elizabeth, 
Bruce  Mines,  Algoma;  (28)  Hastie,  Wilhelmine,  Sheguiandah,  Manitoulin  Island; 
(29)  Henry,  Margaret  A.,  Eberts,  Kent;  (30)  Hess,  Freda  C.,  Zurich,  Huron; 
(31)  Howey,  Florence,  Leamington;  (32)  Inglis,  Bertha  M.,  Maple  Hill,  Bruce; 
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(33)  Jamieson,  Annie,  Renfrew;  (34)  Kilgore,  Elsie  M.,  Kinbnrn,  Carleton  Co.; 
(35)  Kinnear,  Mabel  G.,  Melville,  Prince  Edward  Co.;  (36)  Leake,  Ethel  M.,  Chat¬ 
ham;  (37)  Lymbnrner,  Aletha,  Bastingstoke,  Lincoln;  (38)  McCombe,  Beta  L., 
Durham;  (39)  McDonald,  Margaret,  Wyoming;  (40)  McGirr,  Annie  E.,  Durham; 
(41)  McKenzie,  Alvilda  F.,  Leamington;  (42)  McMullen,  Hazel  T.,  Anson, 
Hastings;  (43)  McPharlin,  Jean,  Essex;  (44)  Madill,  Margaret,  Shelburne,  Duf- 
ferin  Co.;  (45)  Marchand,  Adele,  Windsor;  (46)  Mason,  Emma  L.,  Mt.  Brydges, 
Middlesex;  (47)  Matthews,  Audrey  S.,  Petrolea;  (48)  Monahan,  Agnes,  Brant¬ 
ford;  (49)  Morison,  Annie  B.,  St.  Mary’s;  (50)  Munro,  Rubena,  Apple  Hill,  Glen¬ 
garry;  (51)  Nattress,  Ethra  V.  F.,  Woodbridge,  York  Co.;  (53)  Neelands,  Ada, 
Forest;  (53)  Park,  Louise,  Alvinston,  Lambton;  (54)  Patterson,  Annie,  Alliston, 
Simcoe;  (55)  Payne,  Maude  E.,  Whitebread,  Lambton  Co.;  (56)  Redick,  Luella, 
Parkhill,  Middlesex;  (57)  Ross,  Ethel,  Martintown,  Glengarry;  (58)  Rowe, 
Jeanette  L.,  Ridgetown,  Kent;  (59)  Scovil,  Florence,  Athens,  Leeds;  (60)  Shep¬ 
hard,  Rose,  Beamsville;  (61)  Shields,  Bertha  A.,  Caistorville,  Lincoln;  (62)  Slater, 
Ruby  E.,  Waterdown,  Wentworth;  ,(63)  Sterritt,  Maggie,  St.  Mary’s;  (64)  Stewart, 
Florence,  Whitby;  (65)  Stewart,  Katie,  White  Lake,  Renfrew;  (66)  Taylor,  Melissa 
I.,  Castlemore,  Peel;  (67)  Teskey,  M.  Gwendoline,  Appleton,  Lanark;  (68)  Whelan, 
Rachel,  Brudenell,  Renfrew;  (69)  Wilson,  Margaret  J.,  Harrington,  Oxford;  (70) 
Wilson,  Mary  E.,  Snelgrove,  Peel  Co.;  (71)  Winters,  Edith,  Pembroke;  (72) 
Thrush,  Katherine,  Dunnville;  (73)  Smirle,  Sybil,  Morewood,  Dundas;  (74) 
Bailie,  Mabel,  Dungannon,  Huron;  (75)  Brown,  Mabel,  Cairngorm,  Middlesex; 
(76)  Quinn,  Rose,  Ferguson’s  Falls,  Lanark;  (77)  Aiken,  Olive,  Gore  Bay,  Mani- 
toulin  Is.;  (78)  Porter,  Blanche,  Gore  Bay;  (79)  Searson,  Mary,  Hyndford, 
Renfrew. 

The  course  covered  by  this  class  was  practically  the  same  as  that  taken  by  the 
classes  of  1909  and  1910,  and  outlined  in  Circular  13y2,  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Education.  Every  department  dealing  with  the  subject  of  agriculture  at  large 
shared  in  the  work  of  instruction,  and  due  acknowledgment  must  be  made  of  the 
generous  support  received  from  the  College  staff  in  this  connection.  While  it  en¬ 
tailed  extra  preparation  and  work,  immediately  after  the  close  of  a  busy  year’s 
work  with  our  boys,  their  services  were  given  with  readiness  and  enthusiasm,  and 
in  a  belief  that  the  dissemination  of  agricultural  knowledge  through  trained  teachers 
must  help  in  the  betterment  of  our  people  at  large. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  teachers  took  possession  of  the  boys’  residence.  The 
ability  of  the  College  to  turn  itself  in  a  few  days’  interval  from  a  boys’  school  into 
a  girls’  school — from  a  school  to  train  farmers  into  a  school  to  train  teachers — 
speaks  well,  I  think,  for  its  ready  adaptability. 

With  the  exception  of  three  all  the  members  of  the  class  were  recommended  for 
the  certificate  in  Elementary  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  issued  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education.  With  this  credential  they  are  entitled  to  a  special  grant  of  $30.00 
a  year,  when  they  carry  out  a  course  of  instruction  in  agriculture  in  connection  with 
a  successful  school  garden. 

Summer  School 

The  Summer  School  for  Teachers  in  July  again  showed  a  marked  increase  in 
the  attendance.  From  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  1910,  it  rose  to  very  nearly  two 
hundred  in  1911.  Of  this  number  eighty-two  entered  for  the  first  year  Nature 
Study  Course,  seventeen  returned  to  complete  the  second  year  course  in  Agriculture 
to  qualify  for  the  certificate,  and  three  took  a  third  year  in  special  subjects  dealing 
with  Nature  Study  or  Elementary  Agriculture.  The  remainder  of  the  number 
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took  the  courses  in  Domestic  Science,  Art  or  Manual  Training.  The  teachers  who 
enter  these  classes  represent  the  progressive  and  ambitious  members  of  the  teaching 
profession.  The  amount  and  quality  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the  four  weeks 
is  always  a  source  of  surprise.  It  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  great  value  to  teachers 
who  are  seeking  to  lay  some  practical  emphasis  on  the  vocational  interests  in  their 
school  work.  When  the  work  of  the  Summer  School  becomes  better  known  amongst 
teachers,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  facilities  of  the  College  will  be  taxed  to  the 
utmost.  Several  teachers  continue  to  come  for  three  or  four  years  in  succession, 
taking  up  different  work  each  year.  Everyone  agrees  it  is  an  ideal  holiday  for  a 
teacher  desirous  of  improvement. 

The  increase  in  attendance  necessitated  the  opening  of  the  main  building  of 
the  College  as  a  residence.  The  first  applicants  were  accommodated  in  Macdonald 
Hall  to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred;  the  later  applicants  were  accommodated 
at  the  College,  and  while  it  does  not  offer  such  comfortable  quarters  as  the  Hall,  it 
is  much  preferred  to  boarding  in  the  city. 


Summer  School  Classes,  1911 


If  a  summer  course  means  work  for  the  students,  it  means  the  same  for  the 
teachers.  In  the  work  in  Nature  Study  and  Agriculture  it  is  impossible  to  put  all 
the  instruction  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  as  there  are  so  many  specialized  branches 
to  be  treated.  This  is  shown  in  the  list  of  those  who  shared  in  the  work  last  sum¬ 
mer:  School  Gardening,  Miss  E.  Fuller;  Plant  Studies,  Prof.  J.  E.  Howitt;  Plant 
Propagation,  Mr.  Wm.  Hunt;  Landscape  Gardening,  Prof.  Hutt;  Fruit-growing, 
Prof.  Crow;  Vegetable  Gardening,  Mr.  McLennan;  Dairying,  Prof.  H.  H.  Dean; 
Farm  Animals,  Prof.  R.  W.  Wade  and  Prof.  G.  E.  Day;  Poultry,  Prof.  Graham; 
Physics,  Mr.  R.  R.  Graham;  Chemistry,  Prof.  R.  Harcourt  and  Mr.  H.  Fulmer; 
Bacteriology,  Mr.  D.  Jones;  Field  Husbandry,  Prof.  C.  A.  Zavitz  and  Mr.  W.  Squir- 
rell;  Insect  Studies,  Dr.  Bethune  and  Prof.  T.  D.  Jarvis;  Stars,  Prof.  W.  H.  Day; 
Methods,  etc.,  Prof.  S.  B.  McCready,  Director. 

The  Nature  Study  Class  was  made  up  of:  (1)  Adair,  Ola  M.,  Delhi,  Norfolk 
Co.;  (2)  Alton,  Estella  M.,  Waterdown,  Wentworth;  (3)  Argue,  Grace  I.,  Carp, 
Carleton;  (4)  Baker,  Minnie  E.,  St.  Thomas;  (5)  Bannerman,  Agnes  N.,  West 
Monkton,  Perth;  (6)  Beatty,  M.  E.,  Brampton;  (7)  Blackburn,  Estella  M.,  Darl¬ 
ington,  Durham;  (8)  Brett,  Amy  W.,  Brussels,  Huron;  (9)  Bucke,  Mary,  St. 
Thomas;  (10)  Bull,  Alice  M.,  Weston;  (11)  Cameron,  Hattie  L.,  Perth;  (12) 
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Carter,  Florence  M.,  Moulton,  Haldimand;  (13)  Carter,  Imogen,  Toronto;  (14) 
Casselman,  A.  Mande,  Williamsburg,  Dundas;  (15)  Chapman,  Hattie,  Galt;  (16) 
Chown,  Annie  D.,  Toronto;  (17)  Coote,  Lillie  M.,  Linwood;  (18)  Cornforth,  Mary 
F.,  St.  Thomas;  (19)  Cozzens,  Margot,  Toronto;  (20)  Crone,  Elizabeth  M.,  Mand- 
aumin,  Lambton;  (21)  Crosbie,  Katherine  W.,  Evelyn,  Middlesex;  (22)  Davis, 
Margaret,  Staffa;  (23)  Degrow,  Edith,  Black  Heath,  Wentworth;  (24)  Dolson, 
Mabel  I.,  Norval  Station,  Peel;  (25)  Douglas,  Annie,  Uxbridge,  Ontario;  (26) 
Duff,  Alice,  Bluevale,  Huron;  (27)  Eadie,  Beatrice,  Toronto;  (28)  Fennell,  Mary 

E. ,  Vineland;  (29)  Fryer,  Alice  E.,  Mohawk,  Brant;  (30)  Garbutt,  Ethel,  Peter¬ 
borough;  (31)  Gilbert,  E.  Peny,  Sarnia;  (32)  Goit,  Mary,  Caistorville,  Lincoln; 
(33)  Harris,  Kellie,  Aylmer;  (34)  Harrison,  Elizabeth,  Toronto;  35)  Hayes, 
Maggie  Myrtle,  Colbeck;  (36)  Hefferman,  Kate,  Fergus;  (27)  Horning,  Ella  G., 
Waterdown,  Wentworth;  (38)  Jamieson,  Mary  E.,  Lynn  Valley,  Norfolk;  (39) 
Johns,  S.  Ethleen,  Hampton,  Durham;  (40)  Kerr,  James,  Wellesley;  (41)  Knight, 
Augusta  E.,  Brackenrig,  Muskoka;  (42)  Kottmeier,  Margaret  L.,  Pt.  Robinson;  (43) 
Laferriere,  Clotilde,  Wikemikong,  Algoma;  (44)  Lehman,  Velma,  Stouffville,  York; 
(45)  McBride,  Adelaide,  Fitzroy  Harbour,  Carleton;  (46)  McBride,  Anna  Mary, 
Fitzroy  Harbour;  (47)  McDonald,  M.  Stella,  Muirkirk,  Kent;  (48)  McGugan, 
-Evelyn,  St.  Thomas;  (49)  MacGregor,  Ethel,  Belmont,  Elgin;  (50)  MacGregor, 
Jean,  Belmont;  (51)  MacLachlan,  Maude,  Arthur,  Wellington;  (52)  McLachlan, 

F.  May,  Erin,  Wellington;  (53)  Massey,  Mabel  E.,  Baltimore,  Northumberland;  (54) 
Millard,  Lena,  Bridgeburg,  Welland;  (55)  Miller,  Mrs.  H.  B.,  Simeoe;  (56)  Monag¬ 
han,  Jennie  M.,  Rosehall,  Prince  Edward;  (57)  Nattress,  Eva  W.,  Weston;  (58) 
Nicholson,  Elsie,  Waterdown,  Wentworth;  (59)  Norris,  E.  J.,  Staffa,  Perth;  (60) 
Northcott,  Isabel,  Belleville;  (61)  Northcott,  Mary,  Belleville;  (62)  Perkins,  Nellie, 
Waterford,  Norfolk;  (63)  Porter,  Mildred,  St.  Mary’s;  (64)  Pyper,  Mary  S.,  Wood- 
stock;  (65)  Rainey,  Mabel  A.,  Barrie;  (66)  Robertson,  Louise,  St.  Catharines;  (67) 
Smith,  Janet,  Stirling,  Hastings;  (68)  Stansell,  Norman  R.,  Glen  Meyer,  Norfolk; 
(69*)  Steele,  Gertrude,  Coningsby,  Wellington;  (70)  Steele,  Anne  W.,  Chatham; 
(71)  Steven,  Norma  M.,  Petrolea;  (72)  Stewart,  Marion  I.,  Homer,  Lincoln;  (73) 
Swetman,  Alice  E.,  Linden  Valley,  Victoria;  (74)  Truan,  Josephine,  Oil  Springs; 
(75)  Throop,  Susie,  Toronto;  (76)  WalkinshaW,  Marion,  Toronto;  (77)  Woodrow, 
Annie  B.,  Beaconsfield,  Oxford;  (78)  Wilder,  Emma,  Kingston;  (79)  Cornforth, 
Ada,  St.  Thomas;  (80)  Ross,  Vera,  Winthrop,  Huron;  (81)  McDonald,  Margaret, 
Moorefield,  Wellington;  (82)  Cline,  Emma,  Kingsville,  Essex. 

The  members  of  the  class  taking  the  second  year  in  Elementary  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture  were:  (1)  Carrow~,  C.  Carlotta,  Brantford;  (2)  Davidson,  Mary 
C.,  St.  Catharines;  (3)  Davies,  Mary  E.,  Adrian,  Elgin  Co.;  (4)  Doherty,  Margaret, 
Erin,  Wellington;  (5)  Fenton,  Norma  M.,  Hamilton;  (6)  Guillett,  Elise,  Toronto; 
(7)  Hare,  Anna,  Aylmer  West;  (8)  Kaufmann,  Alvin  J.,  Kurtzville,  Huron;  (9) 
McArthur,  J.  Ethelwyn,  Gobles;  (10)  McEwan,  Leila  V.,  Osnabruck  Centre,  Stor¬ 
mont;  (11)  Mcllwain,  Mabel,  Toronto;  (12)  Martin,  Madge  A.,  Bridgenville,  Peter¬ 
borough;  (13)  Robertson,  Ila  L.,  Strathroy,  Middlesex;  (14)  Tate,  Ruth  A.,  Bob- 
caygeon;  (15)  Wilson,  Minnie  E.,  Huntley,  Carleton;  (16)  Argue,  Myrtle,  Stitts- 
ville,  Carleton;  (17)  Klinck,  Myrtle,  Stouffville,  York. 

The  teachers  taking  a  third  year’s  work  were:  (1)  Fuller,  Elizabeth,  Toronto; 
(2)  Watson,  Vesta  A.,  Goderich;  (3)  Banting,  Norma,  Toronto. 
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The  Winter’s  Reading  Course,  1910-11 

The  Teachers’  Reading  Course  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  summer  School 
work  is  required  for  the  certificate  in  Elementary  Agriculture  and  Horticulture . 
The  intention  is  to  have  it  carried  on  after  the  first  summer’s  instruction,  both  as 
a  review  of  the  previous  July’s  work  and  a  preparation  for  the  second  year’s  work. 

Teachers  are  expected  to  read  the  books  carefully  and  synopsize  them  well 
enough  to  enable  them  to  recall  the  chief  material  in  the  books  on  looking  over  the 
synopsis.  It  is  advised  that  the  work  be  done  in  a  loose-leaf  note-book  similar  to 
the  one  used  for  making  records  in  the  classes;  written  in  ink,  with  chapters 
denoted,  headings  underlined,  paragraphs  indented,  diagrams  used,  etc.,  as  far 
as  possible  the  same  kind  and  size  of  paper  being  used  throughout.  The  synopses 
are  handed  in  at  the  opening  of  the  second  session,  examined  and  given  back  to  the 
owners. 


ONTARIO 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

lEt?m?ntanj  Agrirultutv  attb  Sjortirutture 


t%tfi  ifi  tu  (Errtift}  that. 


having  attended  the  special  session  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  from 


April./^..to  June.A^  ig.O.g.,  and  having  passed  the 


examination 


prescribed  by  the  Department  of  Education,  has  been  awarded  a  certificate  in  Ehmttttary  Artrirultur*  anil  ^nrttmltnr*.  valid  during 


good  behaviour. 


Satrii  at  Toronto  this.,^ _ _  do. _ 

Registered  Number  S' 4 


F*nn  47-800-J«l j.  190* 


Rigistrar 


Certificate  in  Elementary  Agriculture  and  Horticulture 


The  list  of  books  is  made  large  enough  to  enable  a  teacher  to  select  those  works 
which  she  finds  in  her  experience  will  be  most  useful  to  her  in  her  school  Nature 
Study  interests.  Six  books  only  are  required.  With  the  approval  of  the  Director, 
teachers  may  substitute  any  other  good  standard  work  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
Agriculture  or  Horticulture  in  which  they  may  find  a  special  use  and  interest.  The 
calendar  arranged  for  the  reading  is  only  suggestive;  the  teachers  may  read  the 
books  in  whatever  order  suits  best. 
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Nature  Study — September  and  October: 

(1)  Silcox  and  Stevenson’s  “Modern  Nature  Study ,”  and  Dearness’  “How 
to  Teach  the  Nature  Study  Course  ”  ;  or 

(2)  Hodge’s  “Nature  Study  and  Life.” 

Agricultural  Science — November: 

(1)  Plumb’s  “  Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals  ”  . . 

(2)  Dean’s  "  Dairying,”  _ 

(3)  Robertson’s  "  First  Lessons  in  Poultry  Keeping.” 

4  •  l 

g  •  '  •  4 

Physical  Science — December  and  January : 

(1)  King’s  "  Soils,”  - 

(2)  Master’s  "  Plant  Life,”  ..  •  . 

(3)  Dunn’s  "  Weather,” 

(4)  Farr’s  “  Geology,” 

(5)  A  standard  work  in  Astronomy. 

■  i 

School  Gardening ,  Etc. — February : 

(1)  Greene’s  “Amongst  School  Gardens,”  * 

(2)  Kern’s  “Amongst  Country  Schools.” 

,  ! 

0  i 

Horticultural  Science — March  and  April: 

(1)  Rexford’s  “Flowers  and  How  to  Grow  Them,”  t 

(2)  Bailey’s  “Principles  of  Fruit  Growing,” 

(3)  Green’s  "  Vegetable  Gardening.” 

Biological  Science — May  and  June : 

(1)  Bailey  &  Coleman’s  “Biology,” 

(2)  Conn’s  “ Bacteria ,  Yeasts  and  Moulds  in  the  Home.” 

The  following  teachers  were  granted  the  above  certificate:  Miss  C.  Carrow, 
Brantford;  Miss -Mary  Davidson,  St.  Catharines;  Miss  Mary  E.  Davies,  Adrian, 
Elgin  Co. ;  Miss  Margaret  Doherty,  Agincourt,  York,  Co. ;  Caroline  Hare,  Aylmer ; 
Alvin  Kaufman,  Kurtzville,  Huron  Co.;  Leila  McEwan,  Osnabruck  Centre,  Stor¬ 
mont  Co.;  Minnie  Wilson,  Huntley,  Carleton;  Norma  Banting,  Toronto;  Madge 
Martin,  Bridgeworth,  Peterborough;  Ethelwyn  McArthur,  Gobles,  Oxford;  Eli 
Robinson,  B.S.A.,  Guelph. 

Pbogress  op  School  Gardening  in  Ontario 

For  the  past  five  years  the  Department  of  Education  has  offered  extra  grants 
to  rural  and  Village  Schools  and  to  teachers  undertaking  to  carry  on  school 
gardens.  At  the  present  time  the  grant  to  the  School  Board  is  $50.00 
for  the  first  year  and  $30.00  for  subsequent  years.  The  special  grant  to  the  teacher 
is  $30.00  annually.  The  money  paid  to  the  trustees  is  to  help  in  purchasing  and 
preparing  extra  land  or  to  provide  tools,  seeds,  etc.  The  teacher’s  grant  is  for  suc¬ 
cessfully  carrying  out  a  course  in  Agriculture  through  the  school  garden.  For  1911 
the  total  grants  reached  the  sum  of  $2,340.00;  in  1910  there  were  seventeen  schools 
with  gardens;  this  year  there  were  sixteen  more,  or  thirty-three  in  all.  It  is 
expected  that  next  year  there  will  again  be  a  large  increase  in  the  number. 
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Vineland  School,  Lincoln  Co.  Mary  Fennell,  Teacher. 

Note  that  this  garden  has  no  fence.  It  is  in  the  fruit-growing  country. 


All  the  gardens  have  been  conducted  by  teachers  who  received  their  training  at 
this  College.  Fourteen  of  the  ninety-two  members  of  the  1909  Normal  Class  and  nine 
of  the  forty-one  members  of  the  1910  class  are  represented.  Five  gardens  have  been 
conducted  by  teachers  certificated  in  summer  classes  and  the  five  male  teachers 
represented  in  the  list  received  their  training  in  special  classes  previous  to  1909. 
Four  of  the  teachers  in  the  list  left  the  schools  in  June.,  but  were  succeeded  in  at 
least  two  of  the  schools  by  teachers  holding  the  certificate  in  Elementary  Agriculture. 

Most  of  the  gardens  are  in  the  western  part  of  the  province,  where,  as  a  rule, 
higher  salaries  prevail.  In  Carleton  County,  in  which  the  work  began  about  1904, 
with  five  gardens  under  the  Macdonald-Eobertson  scheme,  three  of  these  original 
gardens  receive  the  grants.  The  County  of  Kent  leads  in  the  number  of  gardens; 
six  were  commenced  during  the  year. 


S.  S.  No.  8,  Beverly  Tp.,  Wentworth  Co.  May  Cody,  Teacher. 

The  neighbours  hauled,  earth  for  this  garden.  It  was  nearly  bare  rock  before  it  became  a  garden. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  school  gardens  : 

Ontario  School  Gardens 


County 

Township  and 
Number  of  School 

Teacher 

P.  O.  Address 

Brant  . 

*15  Burford . 

fpQsip  TTlnlrina  ’flQ 

Fairfipld  Plain 

23  Brantford . 

Lottie  Carrow  (S)  . . 

Brantford. 

Carleton  . 

*5  Gloucester  . 

Kate  O’Reilly,  ’09  . 

Bowesville. 

*1  March  . 

Minnie  Wilson  (S)  . 

Huntley. 

*6  North  Gower . 

Walter  Pettapiece,  ’05 . 

North  Gower. 

Elgin  . 

*11  Malahide  . 

Florence  Wegenast,  ’09 . 

Aylmer 

13  Malahide  . 

Caroline  Wright,  TO . 

Aylmer. 

13  Yarmouth  . 

Mabel  Baker,  TO . 

Sparta. 

Hastings  . 

2  Sidney  . 

Mvrtlp  IVTplhnrn  ’If) 

Belleville 

Kent . 

8  Camden  . 

Alhprta  Rinlpv  ’10 

Kent  Bridere 

9  Oxford  . 

Lucy  Kenny  ’09  . 

Muirkirk. 

2  Chatham  . 

Edith  Stenton  TO 

Chatham. 

6  Chatham  . 

(L)  Jean  Schleihauf,  ’09 . 

Eberts. 

12  Chatham  . 

Lena  McPherson,  TO 

Tupperville. 

6  Raleigh  &  Dover  . . 

Luella  Flett,  TO  . 

Chatham. 

Lincoln  . 

1  Louth  . 

T.i,7'7ip  Tfivlnr  ’flQ 

Pt  Lialhonsie 

*3  Louth . 

(L)  Mary  Eberhardt  (S).... 

St.  Catharines. 

*5  Niagara  . 

Frank  Newhouse  ’06 

St.  Davids. 

*1  Clinton  . 

Harvey  Gavman 

Vineland. 

3  Gainsborough . 

Lena  Field,  ’09  . 

Silverdale. 

Norfolk  . 

*12  Windham  . 

Marsaret  Hamilton  ’09 

Brandv  Creek 

Ontario  . 

*4  E.  Whitby . 

(L)  Lily  Wilson  ’09 

Oshawa 

Perth  . 

3  Downie . 

Laura  Fuller  ’09 

Sebrineville 

*1  Elma . 

Mae  Melvin,  TO  . 

Trowbridge. 

Russell  . 

5  Cumberland  . 

Alice  Dunning  ’09 

Cumberland 

Waterloo . 

*7  Wellesley . 

Ella  McLean,  ’09 . 

Wellesley. 

6  Waterloo . 

Laura  Arnold,  ’09 . 

Berlin. 

Wellington  . . . 

*3  Guelph . 

Percy  Buchanan,  ’05  . 

Marden. 

*6i  &  7  Guelph  . 

Eli  Robinson,  B.S.A . . 

Guelph. 

(Macdonald  Consoli- 

dated). 

Wentworth  .  .  . 

*8  Beverley  . 

May  Cody,  ’09  . 

Rockton. 

9  Saltfleet  . 

(L)  Essie  Sann  (S)., . 

Stoney  Creek. 

York  . 

1  Scarboro  . 

Margaret  Dohertv  IS) 

Aerincourt. 

22  York  . 

Ida  Goldring  M0 . 

Swansea. 

*Schools  marked  thus  had  gardens  for  which  grants  were  received  in  1910. 


(L)  Teacher  left  at  midsummer.  (S)  Teachers  trained  at  Summer  Schools. 


S.  S.  No.  2,  Chatham  Tp.,  Kent  Co.  Edith  Stenton,  Teacher. 

A  piece  of  public  land  alongside  the  road  ivas  secured  for  this  garden. 
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School  Gardening  for  Which  Government  Grants  Were  not  Paid 

The  gardens  listed  above  do  not  by  any  means  represent  all  the  school  garden 
work  which  was  carried  on  in  Ontario  during  the  season  of  1911.  While  we  have  no 
complete  records  of  such,  several  are  known  through  their  co-operative  work  in  the 
Schools’  Division  of  the  Experimental  Union,  or  through  special  reports  from 
Inspectors. 

In  the  Schools’  Division  of  the  Experimental  Union,  schools  are  supplied  with 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  the  seeds  of  farm  crops,  tree  seeds,  vines,  bulbs,  shrubs 
and  tree  seedlings  as  well  as  instruction  sheets,  booklets  on  gardening,  government 
publications  and  agricultural  text  books.  The  forest  tree  seedlings,  agricultural 
seeds,  government  publications,  and  instruction  sheets  are  furnished  free;  charges 
are  made  for  the  other  material.  Several  hundred  schools  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  offers  made  during  the  year,  and  have  thus  taken  some  steps  towards  arousing 
an  interest  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  amongst  their  pupils. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  schools  purchased  seed  supplies  for  school  gardening 
purposes  in  addition  to  sixteen  other  schools  that  took  only  free  material.  Of  the 
work  done  reports  have  been  received  from  thirty-eight.  Twenty-two  report  taking 
up  the  work  in  school  gardens  and  sixteen  report  home  gardens.  As  it  is  in  no  sense 
obligatory  for  teachers  to  report,  we  are  unable  to  say  how  many  more  of  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  schools  co-operating  carried  on  the  work  for  which  they  ob¬ 
tained  supplies. 

The  following  report  School  Gardens : 


County 

Township  and 
Number  of  School 

.  Teacher 

Bruce  . 

1  Cape  Croker  . 

Mary  Moffit  . 

(Indian  Reserve). 

10  Carrick  . 

Wm.  P.  McGee  . 

Dufferin  . 

4  Mono  . . 

Viola  Crombie . 

Dundas  . 

7  Williamsburg  . 

Annie  Kvle  . 

Elgin  . 

17  Southwold  . 

Alice  Auckland . 

5  Malahide  . 

Richard  Wright  . 

11  Bayham  . . . 

Norman  Stansell  . 

Grey  . 

10  Sydenham  &  St. 

Vincent  . 

Clara  Neelands . 

Victoria  Public  Sch. 

H.  Kelso,  Principal  . 

Middlesex  .... 

5  McGillivray  . 

Mildred  Corbett  . 

3  Westminster  . 

Frances  Cleveland  . 

Norfolk  . 

13  Charlotteville  . 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Miller . 

Oxford  . 

13  Blenheim  . 

Ethel wvn  McArthur  . 

Peel  ......... 

7  Chinguacousy  . 

Mabel  Dolson  . 

3  Chinguacousy  . 

Margaret  Hall . 

Perth  . 

Public  School  . 

E.  G.  McDonald.  Principal... 

1  Ellice  . . . 

Marguerite  Hansuld  . . . 

Victoria  . 

6  Fenelon  . 

Martha  Langsford  . 

Waterloo . 

16  Wellesley  . 

James  Kerr  . 

Wellington  . . . 

3  West  Garafraxa  . . . 

Lena  Barnet  . . . 

Wentworth  . . . 

Charlton  Ave.  P.  S. 

Hilda  Savage,  Principal . 

P.  O.  Address 


Cape  Croker. 

Mildmay. 

Blount. 

Colquhoun. 
Lawrence  Station. 
Aylmer. 

Bayham. 

Woodford. 

Owen  Sound. 
Brinsley. 

London. 

Simcoe. 

Gobles. 

Norval  Station. 

Terra  Cotta. 

Listowel. 

Stratford. 

Cameron. 

Wellesley. 

Living  Springs. 
Hamilton. 
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S.  S.  No.  13,  Blenheim  Tp.,  Oxford  Co.  Ethelwyn  McArthur,  Teacher. 

Good  work  done  and  no  grants  received! 


The  following  report  work  carried  out  in  Home  Gardens : 


County 

Township  and 
Number  of  School 

Teacher 

P.  0.  Address 

Brant 

20  Brantford  . 

A.  A.  Lange  . 

Cainsville. 

Walkerton. 

Langside. 

Clarksburg. 

Owen  Sound. 
Selkirk. 

Actinolite. 

Frankford. 

Ripley. 

Rniffl 

1  Brant  . 

Annie  Sillers  . 

rSrpv 

9  Kinloss  . 

5  Collingwood  . 

I.  D.  McDougall . 

Hazel  Loucks  . 

Haldimand  . . . 

TTnatinp'si 

16  Sydenham  . 

3  Walpole  . 

1  Elzevir  . 

Margaret  Thompson  . 

Thomas  Hicks . 

Edna  Cuyler . . . 

Rrn  no 

12  Sidney  . 

12  Huron  . 

Janet  Smith  . . 

Mary  Strathdee . 

Huron  . 

9  Stephen  &  Usborne. 

Wm.  Weidenhammer, 

(Principal)  . . 

Exeter. 

Middlesex  .... 
Porth 

6  Caradoc  . 

Katherine  Thornton  . 

Roome. 

Monkton. 

11  Elma . 

M.  Copeland  . 

Proopntt 

1  Alfred . 

Nellie  Watson  . 

Alfred  Centre. 
Batteaux. 

13  Nottawasaga  . 

Florence  Millen  . 

3  Yespra  &  Oro . 

10  VAsnra  . 

Arthur  Bell  . 

Ella  Gilchrist  . 

Dalston. 

Edenvale. 

Toronto. 

York . 

Bolton  Ave.  P.  E.. . . 

Misses  Moffat  and  Winn . 
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S.  S.  No.  13,  Charlotteville  Tp.,  Norfolk  Co.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Miller,  Teacher. 

The  flower  plots  in  this  school  garden  look  well  near  the  school. 


In  addition  to  the  Gardening  work  listed  above  as  qualifying  for  grants  or  co¬ 
operating  in  the  schemes  of  the  Schools’  Division  of  the  Experimental  Union,  the 
following  schools  are  reported  by  Inspectors  as  taking  up  the  work  in  gardens  at  the 
schools : 


County 

School 

Teacher 

P.  0.  Address 

Brant  . 

Brantford  P.  S . 

Miss  I.  J.  Sherritt . 

Brantford. 

8  Burford  . 

B.  T.  Dickson,  Principal . 

Burford. 

Carleton  . 

3  Huntley  . 

George  Moore  . 

Carp. 

Richmond  P.  S . 

Richmond. 

6  Fitzroy  . 

Alice  Dougan  . 

Galetta. 

Dundas  . 

Morrisburg  P.  S . 

Chas.  Dupran  . 

Morrisburg. 

Chesterville  P.  S.. . . 

Pearl  Beckstedt  . 

Chesterville. 

18  Winchester  . 

Winchester. 

Elgin  . 

Nearly  every  school 

in  East  Elgin . 

"Lincoln  . 

2  Clinton  &  Louth.  .  .  . 

Mary  Fennell  . 

Vineland. 

Middlesex  .... 

Chesley  Ave.  P.  S.. . 

E.  E.  Gibbs,  Principal . 

London. 

Chelsea  Green . 

Marion  Porteous  . 

London. 

Lambeth  . 

Grace  Shephard  . 

Lambeth. 

Oxford  . 

5  South  Norwich  .... 

Emilie  Thomas  . 

Tillsonburg. 

8  Blenheim . 

Margaret  King  . 

Drumbo. 

Pprth  . 

1  Mornington  . 

Maggie  Smythe . 

Milverton. 

Waterloo  .  . 

23  Waterloo  . 

Bessie  Van  Every . 

Berlin. 

Ayr  Public  School .  . 

Ayr. 

Baden  Public  Sch. 

Baden. 

Wellington  . . . 

Torrance  Public  Sch. 

Geo.  Long . 

Guelph. 

Wentworth  . . . 

3  Barton  . 

Edith  Dunlop  . 

Hamilton. 

U3  Barton,  Glanford 

and  Ancaster  . . . 

Erie  Douglas  . 

Hamilton. 

In  all,  ninety-two  schools  are  thus  known  to  have  taken  some  active  part 
in  this  phase  of  the  school  work  during  the  season  of  1911.  Undoubtedly  the  num¬ 
ber  would  be  much  larger  if  all  were  known.  Perhaps  the  number  would  be  nearer 
three  hundred  than  one  hundred  if  there  were  better  means  of  receiving  reports 
from  all  the  schools  that  interest  themselves  in  the  work.  Hereafter,  suitable  plans 
will  be  arranged  for  keeping  definite  records  of  all  schools  that  carry  out  schemes  of 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  through  school  or  home  gardening. 

In  this  survey,  no  account  is  attempted  of  those  schools  which  merely  distri¬ 
bute  seeds  for  local  horticultural  societies,  and  do  not  systematically  use  the 
children’s  experiences  in  the  school  Nature  Study  and  other  work.  In  many  places 
children  are  encouraged  to  take  some  competitive  interest  in  gardening  through  such 
seed  distributions,  but  this  line  of  work,  though  good  in  itself,  cannot  legitimately 
lay  claim  to  being  School  Gardening. 


S.  S.  No.  3,  Gainsborough  Tp.,  Lincoln  Co.  Lena  Field,  Teacher. 

The  prize  winning  gardens  and  the  gardeners ! 


Some  Features  of  School  Gardening  as  Seen  by  Ontario  Teachers  in  Intro¬ 
ducing  the  Work  Into  Their  Schools 
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To  any  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  school  gardening,  the  experiences 
,of  the  teachers  who  have  undertaken  the  work  will  be  deserving  of  attention.  Below 
e  quote  excerpts  from  correspondence  and  reports,  showing  their  difficulties  and 
hindrances,  their  helps  and  encouragements,  their  successes  and  rewards,  their  needs, 
their  plans,  their  suggestions. 

Back  of  all  the  experiences  quoted,  there  is  evidence  of  three  great  needs; 
there  is  need  for  the  moral  support  that  comes  from  an  enlightened  public  under¬ 
standing  of  the  intention  of  the  work  and  the  methods  used;  there  is  need  for  the 
work  receiving  a  proper  and  official  status  on  the  school  programme  of  studies 
on  a  par  with  other  school  subjects;  and  there  is  need  of  the  study  being  given  a 
more  definite  shape,  system  and  aim,  such  as  history  or  geography  has. 

While  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  in  Ontario  that  the  work  has  advanced 
as  far  as  it  has  and  that  no  other  province  in  Canada  or  state  in  the  United  States 
can  show  greater — if  indeed  so  much — progress,  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  we  are  outdistanced  by  many  other  countries.  In  Australia,  for  example, 
gardening  is  very  widely  practised  at  the  State  Schools.  In  Victoria  there  are 
more  than  twelve  hundred;  in  Western  Australia  practically  every  school  has  its 
■school  garden.  In  the  past  few  years  gardens  have  become  very  common  in  many 
■counties  in  England. 
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Is  it  Worth  While? 

“I  would  not  be  without  the  garden  now  for  any  consideration,  although  I  am 
looking  forward  to  twice  as  much  work  personally  next  year  as  the  oldest  pupil  is 
only  eleven  years.” 

“We  are  going  to  continue  the  work  as  I  shouldn't  want  to  teach  if  I  couldn’t 
have  a  garden.” 

The  Attitude  of  the  Public — How  Gardening  Slowly  Grows  in  Favour 

“Parents,  trustees  and  inspector  regard  it  as  a  harmless  fad  of  mine.” 

“All  are  indifferent  here,  especially  the  inspector,  who  laughs  at  the  school 
garden  idea.” 

“I  was  surprised  to  find  our  Inspector  opposed  to  school  gardens.” 

“  Some  parents  are  indifferent ;  others  have  became  interested  on  seeing  their 
children  interested.” 

“The  trustees  will  give  no  assistance,  so  we  intend  to  borrow  a  wheelborrow  and 
go  to  the  nearest  barnyard  for  fertilizer,  which  we  get  if  we  will  haul  it  ourselves.” 


Raglan  School,  Kent  Co.  L.  Noack,  Teacher. 
Window  boxes  and  hanging  baskets! 


“The  children  were  unable  to  plant  early  because  of  lack  of  home  co-operation.” 

“I  had  no  assistance  from  them  but  all  had  a  friendly  feeling  towards  the 
garden.” 

“The  majority  of  the  people  seem  to  view  the  work  more  favourably  now.” 

“Interest  is  growing  but  we  have  no  school  garden  as  yet.” 

“Public  sentiment  has  improved  sufficiently  to  make  next  year’s  effort  less  of 
an  undertaking  for  the  school  board  and  teacher.” 

“The  trustees  are  interested  to  the  extent  of  purchasing  a  piece  of  ground 
adjoining  the  school  yard  for  a  garden.” 

“I  think  I  can  use  more  time  (i.e.  from  the  school  work)  next  year  without 
any  unpleasant  comments  of  parents.” 

“The  people  are  delighted  with  the  garden.” 

“The  people  who  opposed  the  garden  at  first  have  either  turned  indifferent  or 
favourable.  The  chief  complaints  were  the  expense  and  waste  of  time.” 

“Sceptical  parents  influence  the  older  pupils  to  think  the  work  is  only  a  partic¬ 
ular  teacher’s  hobby  or  whim.” 
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“People  are  satisfied  to  have  it  go  on.” 

“The  parents  and  trustees  seem  interested  in  the  work  and  give  us  great  encour¬ 
agement  though  little  practical  assistance.” 

“Another  man  told  me  that  his  boy  laid  out  plots  in  their  own  garden  and  ‘he 
knew  how  to  go  ahead  with  it.  I  think  he  knew  as  well  or  better  than  P.  He  is 
only  a  small  boy.” 

The  Effect  oh  the  Pupils — How  they  Like  this  School  Subject 

“It  has  a  good  effect  on  discipline.” 

“They  seem  to  enjoy  coming  to  school  and  have  developed  an  interest  in  nature.” 

“The  pupils  are  always  willing  and  anxious  to  work.  We  attribute  the  general 
good  behaviour  to  the  good  relations  established  in  the  garden.” 

“I  find  all  my  pupils  are  taking  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  this  work.” 

“The  pupils  often  came  very  early  in  the  morning  to  work  on  their  plots 
and  seemed  to  be  well  satisfied  with  their  opportunity  to  do  this  work.” 


School  Gardens,  Cape  Croker  Indian  School,  Bruce  County 


“I  have  heard  some  of  the  children  who  did  not  care  to  take  the  work  this 
year  announce  the  fact  that  they  were  going  to  have  beds  of  their  own  next  year.” 

“It  promoted  a  spirit  of  friendliness  and  helpfulness  among  the  pupils.  A 
number  of  them  also  walked  a  couple  of  miles  during  the  holidays  to  water  and 
care  for  their  plants  a  few  times. 

“I  found  the  interest  of  the  children  never  failed.  At  every  intermission  there 
was  a  bee-line  made  for  the  garden.” 

“A  bond  of  sympathy  between  teachers  and  pupils — both  interested  in  the 
same  pleasant  work.” 

“It  causes  them  to  enjoy  work  when  they  can  see  and  enjoy  the  results  of  their 
own  work.  Nearly  all  the  children  were  delighted  with  the  work.” 

“I  was  very  much  pleased  when  they  (the  pupils)  suggested  taking  the  money 
they  get  for  carrying  in  wood  ($1.50)  to  buy  bulbs.  So  we  have  a  lot  of  bulbs 
planted  in  our  border  along  the  road  fence.” 

“As  a  rule  not  many  of  the  children  were  very  enthusiastic  but  from  one  boy 
the  only  really  good  composition  I  ever  received  was  about  his  garden.” 

“One  boy  had  splendid  success  with  barley.” 
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“Sadie  Walker  brought  a  very  tine  ear  of  pop-corn  fully  developed  and -I  prom¬ 
ised  to  report  about  it.  Some  have  had  success  with  the  O.A.C.  ISTo.  21  barley 
and  report  enough  to  replant  next  year.” 

“The  seed  barley  grew  very  well  for  some  of  the  pupils.  Two  brothers  who 
received  a  packet  apiece  report  nearly  half  a  peck  of  seed.  Two  others  who  sowed 
on  low  land  say  they  had  a  large  sheaf  but  the  heads  were  not  well  tilled.  One  boy 
who  sowed  emmer  says  he  has  about  a  quart  of  seed.  These  two  boys  are  very  much 
interested.”  Bruce  Co. 

“One  of  the  boys  experimented  with  the  barley  and  his  parents  gave  him  help, 
which  encouraged  the  boy.”  Simcoe  Co. 


The  Care  of  the  Garden  During  Holidays — How  the  Holiday  Problem 

can  be  solved. 


“The  Women’s  Institute  undertook  the  care  of  it.” 

“The  trustees  looked  after  the  garden  during  the  holidays.  They  weeded  it 
and  tended  it.” 

“  Children  went  to  the  garden  twice  a  week  to  care  for  their  plots.  The  Board 
hired  a  man  ($10.00)  to  water  and  look  after  the  garden  in  general.” 


Teachers’  School  Gardens  alongside  Children’s  School  Gardens 


“The  garden  was  left  as  clean  as  possible  at  the  end  of  June.  I  made  two 
trips  to  attend  to  the  garden  and  two  or  three  pupils  came  at  the  same  time.” 

“Teacher  and  pupils  met  at  garden  each  Friday  afternoon  from  2  to  4  o’clock.” 

“The  pupils  came  each  week  and  cared  for  it  in  turn.” 

“Children  attended  to  it.  Some  plots  were  neglected.” 

“The  children  visited  the  gardens  at  least  once  a  week.  On  account  of  scarcity 
of  labour  the  boys  did  not  come  so  often.” 

“  Pupils  all  wanted  to  help  care  for  the  garden  in  the  holidays,  so  a  number  were 
appointed  to  come  at  set  times.  Each,  when  he  came,  was  to  attend  specially 
to  his  own  plot  and  the  group  was  then  to  go  over  the  garden  and  look  after  any 
needed  work.  I  arranged  it  so  as  to  have  three  groups  come  in  two  weeks  and  set 
the  date  so  that  each  pupil  knew  when  he  was  to  come.  There  were  three  or  four 
in  a  group  generally  and  I  tried  to  arrange  to  have  pupils  who  lived  near  each 
other  or  were  particular  friends,  appointed  for  the  same  day.  They  seemed  to 
take  it  as  an  outing  and  came  oftener  than  asked  to  come.  Ho  pupil  was  asked 
to  come  more  than  twice  and  many  only  once.  Most  of  them  came  oftener,  however. 
In  this  way  all  seemed  to  keep  up  an  interest  and  the  garden  was  well  cared  for.” 
Waterloo  Co. 


< 
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The  NeeId  oe  Good  Neighbors,  Good  Fences,  Good  Soil,  and  Some  Tools 

“Plots  were  more  or  less  destroyed  in  summer  holidays.” 

“Some  visitors  think  they  have  the  right  to  pluck  flowers  and  eat  anything 
they  like  in  the  garden.” 

“On  the  21st  of  June,  our  garden  suffered  a  real  disaster  from  five  head  of 
cattle  hooking  the  gate  open  and  entering  during  the  night.” 

“Ten  of  the  plots  were  not  a  success  owing  to  destruction  by  sheep.  We  were 
most  disappointed  about  our  barley  experiment  which  was  carefully  planted  and 
almost  all  destroyed.” 

“The  whole  planting  was  successful  after  we  had  replanted  owing  to  a  great 
pest  of  wire  worms  which  destroyed  the  first  growth.” 

“The  school  grounds  have  been  graded  recently  and  the  stiff  clay  subsoil 
exposed  will  scarcely  grow  weeds.” 

“One  end  of  my  garden  was  a  very  heavy  clay  which  baked  very  hard  after 


Garden  and  School  in  S.  S.  No.  6,  Chatham  Township,  Kent  County,  1910. 

Miss  Jean  Schleihauf,  Teacher. 


a  rain,  when  the  sun  came  out.” 

“The  China  Pink  seed  did  not  germinate  well  as  the  weather  was  dry  and 
there  is  no  water  at  the  school,  or  very  near  it.*5 

“Plots  were  not  ready  till  late  spring.  We  had  no  tools  but  borrowed  ones.” 

“The  grain  grew  until  the  end  of  July  when  the  neighbour’s  cattle,  etc.” 

The  Teacher's  Difficulty  in  Teaching  Agriculture 

“We  have  so  many  studies  on  the  curriculum  that  our  time  is  very  short  for 
each  study.” 

“  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  work  is  to  get  time  to  take  the  extra  lessons.” 

“  The  regular  course  of  study  is  more  than  I  can  accomplish  in  an  ungraded 
school.  When  the  Government  decides  that  Agriculture  is  more  desirable  as  a  study 
than  some  of  the  regular  work,  why  do  they  not  reduce  the  amount  of  this  to  make 
room  for  Agriculture  ?  The  latest  changes  have  added  a  considerable  amount  to  the 
regular  work.” 
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“  The  work  of  cultivation  takes  so  much  time  that,  although  I  enjoyed  it  all 
immensely,  it  leaves  me  so  little  time  for  my  other  work.  But  this  was  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  first  year  required  more  work  than  another  year  will.” 

“  My  school  is  small,  as  also  are  the  pupils,  so  we  found  the  work  a  little  heavy. 
We  had  difficulty  in  getting  the  garden  ploughed  last  fall  (1910),  but  this  fall 
we  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  twice  as  much  plowed.” 

“  The  parents  have  no  idea  you  are  neglecting  the  three  R’s.  It  is  difficult  to 
spend  sufficient  time  for  all  the  good  lessons  that  might  be  taken  from  the  garden.” 

School  Lessons  in  Agriculture  and  Horticulture — What  Some  Schools 

Teach 

“  We  have  experimental  window  boxes  and  develop  a  great  many  experiments 
in  these.”  Haldimand  Co. 

“We  have  made  a  study  of  the  apples  of  the  neighbourhood  by  having  the 
pupils  bring  different  varieties.  The  District  Agricultural  Representative  helped 
us  in  naming  some  of  them.”  Hastings  Co. 


S.  S.  No.  3,  Louth,  Lincoln  Co.  May  Eberhardt,  Teacher. 
Toolhouse,  wheelbarrow  and  garden  tools.  Corn  and  tree  plots. 


“  We  had.  an  experimental  plot  where  we  tried  transplanting  vegetables  thinned 
out  of  the  pupils’  plots,  and  were  very  successful  indeed.  We  tried  beans  with  four 
and  six  leaves  without  losing  a  single  plant.” 

“  I  have  arranged  to  take  one  agricultural  topic  each  week  from  the  topics 
suggested  in  the  leaflets  but  feel  the  need  of  a  definite  course  and  a  source  of 
information  on  some  topics.”  Lincoln  Co. 

“  Lessons  on  forms  of  water,  on  evaporation,  condensation,  percolation  through 
different  materials  and  through  soil;  capillarity  taught  by  gas-chimney  filled  With 
soil  and  set  in  glasses,  water  being  then  poured  into  the  glass,  wetting  the  soil  from 
the  botton  up ;  osmosis,  shown  by  using  brine  and  an  egg-shell.  For  city  yard  pur¬ 
poses  we  found  the  training  of  climbers  on  fences,  and  especially  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  trailing  vegetables  tacked  to  fence,  squash,  citrons,  etc.,  an  interesting  experi¬ 
ment.  The  children  have  more  to  do  throughout  the  season  with  these,  and  interest 
is  sustained.”  Bolton  Ave.  Public '  School,  Toronto. 

“  For  winter  work  we  have  attempted  nothing  new,  as  our  old  plans  have 
stood  the  tests  of  many  years.  The  school  gardens  are  tidied,  leaves  raked  up  and 
buried  in  hollow  or  low  spots,  perennials  protected  for  winter,  bulbs  planted,  and 
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the  tools  carefully  polished  and  put  away  for  winter.  Slips  of  geraniums  are  dis¬ 
tributed  for  home  growing,  and  prizes  to  be  awarded  before  the  Easter  holidays. 
Old  roots  of  geraniums  are  planted  in  boxes  and  placed  in  the  cellar  with  hopes 
of  a  few  survivals  for  the  early  spring  planting.  Plants  are  potted  for  the  school 
windows,  the  soil  being  prepared  by  the  pupils.  School  window  sills  are  fitted  with 
trays  having  strong  handles  on  the  ends,  which  can  be  lifted  out  on  frosty  nights, 
and  the  care  of  the  plants  in  the  windows  divided  among  the  pupils  of  the  classes 
so  that  they  vie  with  each  other  in  keeping  them  in  good  condition.”  Charlton 
Ave.  P.  S.,  Hamilton. 

School  Fairs — How  to  Arouse  Interest  Amongst  the  Public 

“  We  had  a  School  Fair  with  what  we  had  grown.  The  Broom  Corn  was  the 
greatest  curiosity.”  Hastings  Co. 


S.  S.  No.  6,  Fenlon  Tp.,  Victoria  Co.  Martha  Langsford,  Teacher. 
The  School  Fair  is  a  link  between  the  School  and  the  Parents. 


“  The  School  Garden  Fair  was  held  in  the  school  room  on  September  18th, 
1911,  and  about  sixty  visitors  were  present.  The  District  Agricultural  Represen¬ 
tative  conducted  a  weed  seed  contest  amongst  the  older  pupils.  .  .  .  Each  one 

who  brought  an  exhibit  and  did  not  get  a  prize  was  given  two  tulip  bulbs.  Prizes 
were  also  given  for  the  best  Garden  Journal.”  Victoria  Co. 

“  Women’s  Institute  had  a  fair  and  the  children  exhibited  there.”  Kent  Co. 

“  We  had  a  Corn  Fair  last  fall — an  exhibition  of  corn  by  pupils,  with  literary 
and  musical  programme.”  Kent  Co. 

“  On  Friday  last  some  of  the  results  of  the  children’s  gardening  operations 
were  to  be  seen  at  the  school,  where  a  display  of  vegetables  and  flowers  almost 
equalling  a  small  township  fair  was  on  view.  The  beets,  carrots,  radishes,  squash, 
etc.,  were  a  credit  to  the  young  growers,  and  the  flowers,  including  asters,  zinnias, 
sweet  peas  and  other  annuals,  made  a  very  attractive  show.  Prize  ribbons  were 
awarded  for  the  best  exhibits  in  the  different  classes,  and  some  of  the  teachers  gave 
books  also  as  first  prizes.  This  means  of  inculcating  a  taste  for  horticulture  in  the 
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minds  of  the  children  is  highly  commendable  and  worthy  of  encouragement.  We 
understand  that  an  exhibition  of  industrial  art  and  manual  training  work,  which 
are  now  being  taken  up  in  the  school,  is  in  contemplation  for  next  spring.”  From 
newspaper  report,  Listowel. 

“  The  Toronto  Horticultural  Society  this  year  gave  us  twelve  dollars  for  our 
Fair,  which  we  used  in  small  cash  prizes  for  the  winners.”  Bolton  Ave.  P.  S., 
Toronto. 


Rittenhouse  School,  Lincoln  Co.  H.  Gayman,  Principal. 
Pupils’  Fruit  Exhibits  at  School  Fair ;  tables  in  basement. 


“  For  two  hours  last  night  the  village  of  Swansea  was  dark.  Ho  lights-  shone 
forth  from  the  windows,  and  the  houses  for  the  time  being  were  deserted.  Up  at 
the  grounds  of  the  public  school,  however,  there  was  a  strange  contrast.  Here  was 
assembled  the  whole  population  and  everything  was  gay  and  bright.  The  occasion 
was  the  Public  School  Annual  Flower  Show,  and  within  the  large  red  tent  on  the 
campus  was  as  fine  a  collection  of  flowers  as  one  could  wish  to  see.”  Toronto 
Globe ,  Sept.  23,  1911. 

“  The  entire  population  turned  out,  mothers,  fathers,  children,  and  often  the 
baby.  .  .  .  All  enjoyed  themselves  to  the  fullest,  in  viewing  the  flowers  and 

listening  to  the  music.  .  .  .  More  than  130  exhibitions  of  fruit,  vegetables  and 

flowers  were  made  at  this  show.  .  .  .  The  members  of  the  school  board  and 

private  citizens  donated  the  prizes.”  Toronto  Telegram ,  Sept.  23,  1911. 


John  M.  King  School,  Winnipeg.  M.  W.  Watson,  Principal. 

Flower  and  Vegetable  Display,  at  School  Fair. 
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Co-operation — How  Some  People  Help 

“  The  trustees  gave  the  manure  for  the  plots.” 

“  We  sold  $2.30  worth  of  produce  from  the  class  plots.  There  was  no  garden 
produce  wasted  or  unused.” 

“  The  Women’s  Institute  was  interested  in  the  flowers.” 

“  The  four  plots  marked  X  were  planted  with  different  varieties  of  asters  given 
us  by  one  of  the  trustees.  They  had  the  most  beautiful  flowers  on  them  I  ever  saw. 
.  .  .  We  had  a  number  of  tomato  plants  given  us  and  we  planted  them  in  an 

experimental  plot.”  York  Co. 

“  The  parents  became  interested  and  all  money  needed  was  cheerfully  donated. 
One  gentleman  told  me  he  'had  $5.00  to  help  buy  plants  next  spring.  It  is  won¬ 
derful  the  interest  and  pride  the  children  take  in  their  flowers.  One  thing  that 
impressed  me  was  the  way  the  very  young  children  learned  and  remembered  the 
names  of  the  flowers.  Many  of  the  citizens  expressed  wonder  at  the  way  the 
children  cared  for  the  flowers.  .  .  .  Flowers  were  sent  to  the  hospital,  to  the 
public  library,  and  to  the  aged  and  sick.”  Owen  Sound. 


Heathcote,  Grey  Co.  Alice  Black,  Teacher. 


“  Some  of  the  farmers  were  quite  favourably  impressed  with  the  barley  sent.” 

“  The  trustees  could  not  procure  land,  and,  as  there  are  only  eighteen  pupils, 
they  consented  to  plough  up  a  strip  in  the  play  ground.  They  voted  me  ten  dollars 
to  carry  on  the  work.  The  parents  ploughed,  manured  and  harrowed  the  land  free. 
With  that  money  I  procured  1  spade,  98  cts.;  3  hoes,  $1.10;  2  rakes,  70  cts. ; 
2  watering  cans,  60  cts.;  seeds,  $1.20;  onions,  20  cts.;  total,  $4.78.”  Grey  Co. 

The  Kural  School  Problem  and  Agricultural  Education 

Our  enquiries  made  last  year  amongst  rural  teachers  showed  several  needs 
that  are  more  or  less  apparent  to  all.  These  needs  are  still  with  us,  and  will  be,  it 
may  be  expected,  until  some  great  movement  takes  place  to  put  the  school-master 
in  his  rightful  place,  and  to  establish  his  work  as  a  permanent,  well  paid,  well  pro¬ 
tected,  and  honoured  civil  service !  Then  if  the  state  requires  of  the  school  a  certain 
service  in  teaching  the  future  citizens,  that  service  can  be  done!  Then  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  agriculture  becomes  a  simple  matter. 
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Not  that  there  is  no  need  for  advocating  the  teaching  of  Agriculture  in  the  rural 
schools.  As  time  goes  on  there  is  greater  and  greater  need  for  it.  The  inadequacy 
of  the  teaching  force  is  the  chief  lack.  In  three  years  we  have  trained  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  teachers  for  the  service;  this  is  scarcely  a  handful  for  the  five 
thousand  schools  that  might  profitably  use  them.  With  the  shrinkage  that  comes 
from  teachers  leaving  the  country  schools  to  take  positions  in  the  towns  and  cities 
and  from  their  retiring  to  take  up  other  lines  of  work,  little  advance  can  be  made  if 
other  means  are  not  found  to  meet  the  situation. 

The  isolation  of  the  teacher  is  another  hindrance.  The  teacher  in  the  one- 
teacher  rural  school  is  one  of  the  most  isolated  workers  in  the  world’s  workshop. 
Surrounded  often  by  influences  that  retard,  seeing  her  inspector  only  twice  a  year, 
cut  off  from  her  fellow  workers,  left  without  any  direct  means  of  communication 
with  the  educational  authorities,  and  ignorant  of  the  progress  of  education  in  the 
world  at  large,  it  is  hard  to  expect  any  widespread  effect  from  a  few  girls  scattered 
here  and  there  throughout  the  schools  of  the  Province. 


Home  Gardening — Carleton  Ave.  P.  S.,  Hamilton.  Hilda  Savage,  Principal. 

What  a  city  hack  yard  can  produce! 


The  lack  of  widespread  moral  support  is  felt,  too.  Teachers  would  do  more  for 
the  cause  if  the  people  at  large  understood  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  education 
aright  and  gave  their  teachers  their  support  in  advancing  along  new  lines.  Without 
this  support  a  teacher,  however  progressive  she  may  be,  must  in  a  large  measure 
follow  the  well  beaten  tracks.  She  cannot  make  her  environment;  she  is  the  victim 
of  it. 

To  overcome  these  weaknesses,  great  changes  will  have  to  be  brought  about. 
To  supply  an  adequate  number  of  qualified  teachers,  not  only  must  the  work  of  the 
College  be  extended  in  its  Normal  and  Summer  Courses,  but  Agriculture  will  need 
to  be  taught  in  all  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools.  To  bring  the  one-roomed  rural 
school  out  of  its  isolation,  the  question  of  consolidating  schools  must  be  considered. 
To  stimulate  popular  sentiment  in  favour  of  education,  a  strong  propaganda  is 
called  for  from  all  the  educational  forces  in  the  country. 
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Extension  Work 

The  work  of  the  Schools’  Division  of  the  Agricultural  and  Experimental  Union, 
commenced  in  1909,  was  continued  in  1911,  with  some  new  features  added.  It  was 
felt  that  the  response  made  by  teachers,  trustees  and  inspectors  in  the  first  and 
second  year’s  operations  and  the  favourable  reports  received  warranted  us  in  extend¬ 
ing  the  lines  of  co-operation  between  the  schools  and  the  College.  The  past  year’s 
results  have  justified  the  extra  expense  and  labour.  Several  hundred  schools  have 
shared  in  the  distribution  of  materials. 

The  following  were  offered  to  the  schools  this  year : 

(i)  Seed  Packets  for  Children’s  Gardening. — These  were  sold  at  2  cents  a 
packet.  In  most  cases  they  were  used  by  the  children  in  home  gardening  rather 
than  in  school  gardens.  With  the  seeds  a  circular  of  instruction  was  sent  out  to 
guide  the  children  and  teacher  in  the  practical  work.  Another  circular  was 
specially  prepared  as  a  guide  to  the  teacher  in  taking  up  lessons  in  the  school  based 
on  the  work.  135  schools  have  co-operated  in  the  work.  Most  of  the  schools  are 
in  country  districts.  Several  thousand  children  have  received  the  packets. 


Bolton  Avenue  Public  School,  Toronto,  and  its  Home  Gardeners 

(2)  School  Collection  of  Forest  Tree  Seedlings. — The  material  in  this  collec¬ 
tion  was  sent  out  from  the  Government  Forest  Nursery  in  Norfolk  County.  It 
consisted  of  12  White  Pine  Seedlings  (2  year  stock),  12  Scotch  Pine  (2  year  stock), 
12  Norway  Spruce  (3  or  4  years),  12  Cedars  (2  years),  with  a  miscellaneous 
addition  of  deciduous  tree  seedlings. 

It  was  stipulated  that  they  might  be  distributed  to  the  pupils,  if  they  were  not 
required  for  the  school  grounds,  after  they  had  served  an  educational  purpose  at 
the  school  for  at  least  one  year.  In  connection  with  this  an  offer  was  made  to 
School  Boards  to  provide  material  for  reforesting  any  waste  land  connected  with 
the  school,  and  which  could  be  controlled  permanently  for  educational  purposes. 
Although  a  few  trustees  corresponded  on  the  subject,  no  school  took  up  the  work; 
this  line  of  work  with  the  schools  offers  a  good  field  for  inculcating  reforesting 
sentiments  and  practices. 
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37  schools  received  these  collections. 

(3)  Seed  Barley  for  School  Experiment  in  Agriculture. — In  1909  and  1910 
different  species  were  sent  to  the  schools  for  observation  plots.  This  year  packets 
of  specially  selected  0.  A.  C.  No.  21  Barley  were  sent  out  for  a  little  experiment. 
The  work  was  to  plant  the  seed  in  yoVo  acre  plots  one  week  apart,  commencing 
with  the  earliest  possible  date  of  seeding.  Comparisons  of  growth  and  yield  were 
to  be  made.  When  the  school  was  unable  to  carry  out  the  work  the  seed  was  to  be 
used  for  demonstration  purposes.  A  chart  showing  the  results  of  this  experiment 
on  the  Experimental  Farm  was  prepared  to  accompany  the  school's  work. 

About  200  schools  received  this  material. 

(4)  School  Collection  of  Agricultural  Seeds. — This  included  samples  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  field  crops,  such  as  wheats,  corns,  clovers  and  legumes,  grasses,  flax, 
buckwheat,  etc.  The  intention  was  to  have  schools  provided  with  small  plots  on 
the  school  grounds  that  would  furnish  material  for  practical  studies  on  growth, 
flowering,  seeding,  etc.  A  number  of  town  schools  accepted  the  offer  and  have  made 
good  use  of  the  material. 

About  200  schools  were  provided  with  the  collection. 


Springwater  School,  Elgin  Co.  Florence  Wegenast,  Teacher. 

Toolhouse  and  plot  of  small  evergreen  trees  from  Provincial  Forest  Nursery. 

(5)  Tulip  Bulbs.  The  object  was  to  encourage  the  improvement  of  school 
grounds  by  the  planting  of  tulips.  A  special  selection  of  the  best  known  and 
hardiest  varieties  of  white,  reed,  yellow,  and  striped  tulips  was  made  for  this. 

10  schools  sent  orders  for  these. 

(6)  School  Collection  of  Hardy  Climbers. — This  collection,  like  the  tulip  bulbs, 
was  arranged  to  help  in  improving  school  grounds  throughout  the  country.  It 
included  two  Virginia  Creepers,  two  Boston  Ives,  two  Hardy  Climbing  Roses,  and 
one  shrub  Hydrangea.  The  Virginia  Creepers  were  intended  for  covering  unsightly 
fences  or  outbuildings  and  the  roses  for  adorning  the  walls. 

40  schools  secured  these. 

(7)  School  Collection  of  Shrubs. — This  collection  was  arranged  for  to  enable- 
schools  to  secure  first-class  shrubs  for  decorating  the  school  grounds.  The  shrubs 
selected  were  all  well  adapted  to  withstand  our  climate.  They  consisted  of  the- 
Flowering  Currant,  Spirea  Van  Houtei,  Bush  Honeysuckle,  High  Bush  Cranberry,, 
Siberian  Pea  Tree,  Syringa  or  Mock  Orange,  and  a  selection  of  Lilacs. 

4  schools  ordered  these. 

(8)  Weed  Seed  Collection. — This  collection  was  sold  for  25  cents.  The  seeds 
included  in  it  represented  those  covered  in  the  Seed  Control  Act  of  1905,  the  sale 
of  which  is  restricted  in  seed  grain,  clover,  etc.,  as  well  as  some  of  the  more  common 
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weed  seeds  found  as  common  impurities.  These  collections  have  been  put  up 
specially  by  the  Botanical  Department  for  educational  purposes.  Teachers  have 
found  them  useful  for  reference. 

(9)  Picture  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College. — This  is  a  picture  12  inches 
by  18  inches,  showing  views  of  the  College  buildings,  fields,  class  work,  etc.  It  was 
sent  to  schools  on  condition  that  it  be  framed  and  given  a  place  on  the  school  walls. 
A  presentation  card  was  sent  with  it,  to  show  when  and  under  what  circumstances 
the  picture  came  into  the  school.  An  instruction  sheet  for  the  teacher  was  sent  with 
it  also,  outlining  lessons  based  on  the  picture  that  might  be  taken  up  with  the 
pupils. 

34  schools  were  provided  with  the  picture  this  year. 

(10)  The  Schools'  and  Teachers'  Bulletin. — These  four-page  monthly  reprints 
from  the  College  paper  were  included  in  the  offerings;  as  through  these  we  seek 
to  keep  teachers  informed  as  to  advances  in  the  teaching  of  domestic  science,  manual 
training  and  elementary  agriculture.  On  account  of  not  being  allowed  franking 
privilege  in  the  mails  for  the  publication,  a  charge  of  ten  cents  had  to  be  made 
to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

About  100  teachers  are  receiving  this. 


S.  S.  No.  6,  Raleigh  and  Dover,  Kent  Co.  Luella  Flett,  Teacher. 

In  the  corn  country! 

(11)  The  0.  A.  C.  Review  for  School  Libraries. — We  aim  to  have  the  College 
paper  used  as  a  link  between  the  country  school  and  the  College.  Through  its 
presence  in  the  school  library  teachers,  pupils,  and  parents  may  be  led  to  see  the 
desirability  of  a  higher  education  for  the  modern  farmer  than  that  which  may  be 
provided  in  the  local  school.  A  great  many  inspectors  are  in  sympathy  with  this 
aim  and  are  giving  their  support  to  its  accomplishment. 

(12)  Government  Publications  for  School  Libraries. — In  an  endeavour  to  have 
better  use  made  of  our  Government  bulletins  and  reports  through  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  being  made  acquainted  with  them  in  their  school  libraries,  special  order  sheets 
were  prepared  and  sent  to  the  schools. 

90  schools  have  secured  some  of  these. 

(13)  Agricultural  Text  Boohs  for  School  Libraries. — This  branch  of  the  work 
was  undertaken  to  assist  and  encourage  teachers  and  trustees  to  get  some  of  the 
best  work  into  the  school  libraries,  so  that  our  children  might  be  trained  into  read¬ 
ing  along  the  lines  of  their  home  interests. 

22  schools  have  been  helped  in  this. 
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OTHER  ONTARIO  BOYS  CAN  DO  THIS  WORK  TOO! 

A  Boy’s  Experiment  in  Agriculture 

Last  spring  we  sent  out  specially  selected  0.  A.  C.  No.  21  Barley  to  teachers 
for  a  school  experiment  in  agriculture.  The  intention  was  twofold:  to  distribute 
through  the  agency  of  the  schools  of  Ontario  material  for  seed  improvement,  and 
to  make  the  school  work  in  agriculture  that  we  proposed  for  the  schools  sound 
pedagogically,  basing  it  on  practical  work  done  by  the  pupils.  Where  the  teacher 
could  not  undertake  the  work  on  the  school  ground,  the  seed  was  to  be  distributed  to 
the  best  advantage  amongst  the  pupils  and  their  parents. 

One  boy  in  Victoria  County  carried  the  work  out  at  home,  and  his  teacher — 
Miss  Martha  Langsford,  Cameron  P.O. — sends  the  report  of  his  good  work. 

His  records  speak  for  themselves.  The  experiment  was  to  sow  1-1000  acre 
plots  of  barley  one  week  apart,  commencing  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  to  com¬ 
pare  growth  and  yields.  This  boy  says  he  is  coming  to  the  Agricultural  College  some 
day.  Even  if  he  never  does  he  can  be  counted  on  to  make  a  scientific  farmer. 


Experiment  with  Barley 


Plot 

Planted 

Sprouted 

Headed 

Height 

Yield 

Weight  of  Pint  and  Remark 

1 

Apr.  27 

May  7 

June  15 

2  ft.  10  in. 

17  ozs. 

11|  ozs. 

2 

May  10 

May  15 

2  ft.  6  in. 

12|  ozs. 

Ground  frozen,  and  so  planted  late. 

3 

May  12 

May  16 

2  ft.  6  in. 

11  ozs. 

Forgot  to  mark  when  harvested. 

4 

May  17 

May  23 

2  ft.  2  in. 

7f  ozs. 

Exceedingly  dry  weather. 

5 

May  25 

June  3 

• 

1  ft.  8  in. 

1J  ozs. 

Boys  said  crows  ate  it.  Very  little 
grew. 

To  make  the  work  of  the  schools  seen  in  its  proper  relation  the  subjoined  chart 
was  prepared  dealing  with  this  same  line  of  experimentation  on  the  Experimental 
Farm.  This  chart  has  been  sent  to  the  schools  that  are  taking  up  garden  work. 


Small  Experimental  Plots  in  Agriculture,  Shelburne  School,  1909 
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LESSONS  IN  AGRICULTURE 


SCHOOL  CHART  No.  1 


Prepared  by 

SCHOOLS'  DIVISION,  ONTARIO  AGRICULTURAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  UNION 
ONTARIO  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  GUELPH,  CANADA. 


1911 


A  RECORD  OF  EXPERIMENTS 

THE  OBJECT  OF  THE  EXPERIMENTS:— To  find  the  Best  Time  to  sow  Spring  Grains. 


THE  EXPERIMENTS  What  was  Done: 

In  the  years  1895/96,  ’97  ’98  and ’99,  seed  of  Spring  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats  and  Peas  respectively  were  sown  in  1  100  acre  plots  on  the  Experimental  Farm  at 
Guelph,  on  six  separate  dates,  one  week  apart,  commencing  as  early  as  the  land  was  dry  enough  for  sowing. 

Duplicate  plots  were  sown  in  each  case  to  insure  the  reliability  of  results,  and  the  location  of  the  plots  on  the  farm  was  changed  each  year  to  secure  variety 
of  soils.  The  land  was  not  manured  or  worked  differently  from  the  practice  on  any  well  managed  Ontario  farm.  Standard  varieties  of  the  grains  were  used  for 
the  experiment,  and  care  taken  to  select  the  very  best  quality  of  seed. 

Each  year  observations  were  made  on  the  quantity  of  grain  produced,  the  weight  of  the  grain  per  measured  bushel,  the  weight  of  the  straw,  and  the  amount  of 
rust,  etc. 

The  A  VERAGES  for  the  five  years  were  calculated  in  each  case  in  order  to  come  as  near  the  truth  of  the  matter  as  possible. 


THE  OBSERVATIONS— What  was  Seen:— 

This  is  recorded  in  the  following  chart  and  schedule  as  shown  with  glass  tubes  in  the  Agricultural  Museum  at  the  Agricultural  College,  Guelph. 


THE  CONCLUSIONS— What  may  be  Learned:— 

The  results  of  these  experiments,  as  recorded,  will  enable  you  to  see  (1)  the  order  in  which  spring  grains  should  be  sown  as  a  rule;  (2)  the  probable  losses 
from  delays  in  seeding;  (3)  which  crop  might  best  be  delayed  in  seeding;  (4)  what  advantages  there  are  in  having  the  land  ready  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
through  good  drainage,  etc.;  (5)  how  much  it  may  cost  to  be  lazy  or  to  be  behind  hand  in  one’s  spring  work;  (6)  how  the  yields  from  the  fields  in  your  school 
section  compare  with  the  averages  of  these  on  the  Experimental  Farm  plots  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph. 


REMARKS: 

With  the  above  records  you  will  see  that  the  results  of  your  experimenting  on  1/1000  acre  plots  in  your  School  Garaen  can 
oe  only  a  partial  solution  of  such  a  large  problem. 

For  1911  the  material  provided  for  the  School  Experiment  along  these  lines  was  O.A.C.  No.  21  Barley.  Similar  experiments 
may  be  tried  with  other  grains  as  well;  in  future  years  samples  of  the  best  varieties  of  oats,  etc.,  will  be  furnished  to  the  schools. 

The  results  of  many  other  similar  experiments  in  agriculture  have  been  recorded  from  year  to  year  in  the  Annual  Reports  of 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College ,  and  the  Ontario  Agricultural  and  Experimental  Union,  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Toronto;  these  may  be  secured  for  School  Libraries  free. 

Write  the  records  of  your  own  School  Experiment  on  this  Chart,  in  ink,  so  that  future  classes  may  see  what  results  you 
obtained. 

This  Chart  is  given  to  Ontario  schools  which  carry  on  practical  work  in  school  gardening,  etc. 
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How  the  College  Reaches  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Schools  Throcgh 

the  Teachers 

In  last  year’s  report  (1910),  the  question  of  the  value  of  teacher  training  work 
of  the  College  was  considered.  The  testimony  of  the  teachers  who  had  attended 
during  the  spring  term  of  1909  had  been  solicited  and  reported  on.  In  our  efforts  to 
keep  the  College  in  touch  with  those  who  go  out  into  the  Province  to  disseminate  its 
teachings,  we  have  this  year  learned  something  of  the  experience  of  the  class  of  1910. 
This  class  was  composed  of  forty-one  young  women,  and  most  of  them  took  positions 
in  country  schools.  On  the  whole,  their  experiences  are  similar  to  those  of  their 
predecessors  of  the  previous  year.  There  is  some  evidence,  though,  that  there  is  a 
growing  interest  in  the  school  work  for  which  the  teachers  were  specially  trained 
here.  Pifteen  per  cent,  of  the  class  of  1909  are  reported  as  having  school  gardens 
this  year,  while  twenty-two  per  cent,  of  the  class  of  1910  have  succeeded  in  introduc¬ 
ing  them.  In  last  year’s  report,  the  teachers’  experiences  were  quoted  extensively  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  their  training  here,  their  success  in  introducing  gardens,  their 
difficulties  in  teaching  agriculture,  the  support  received  from  trustees  and  others,  the 
best  method  for  taking  up  the  work,  and  other  topics  related  to  the  teaching  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  rural  schools.  For  this  year,  only  a  few  observations  are  offered  in  this 
connection;  they  show  again  how  the  work  of  the  College  reaches  into  the  schools 
through  the  teachers : 

“  I  would  consider  it  almost  impossible  to  teach  in  a  rural  school  now  without 
having  taken  the  course  at  Guelph.” 

“  It  is  now  pleasant  to  hear  farmers  discuss  their  crops  and  work,  and  not  tire¬ 
some  as  it  used  to  be.” 

“  The  most  useful  part  of  the  course  to  me  in  my  work  is  the  study  of  weeds, 

trees,  and  insects,” 

“A  majority  of  the  intelligent  people  are  glad  that  school  isn’t  all  ‘sums,’ 
‘  spelling,’  etc.” 

“  The  course  was  more  ‘  worth  while  ’  than  all  academic  and  professional  work 
combined  from  a  ‘  life  ’  viewpoint.” 

“  It  has  made  rural  life  more  congenial.” 

“  It  has  given  me  a  broader  sympathy  with  rural  life  and  taught  me  to  look  on 
Agriculture  as  a  Science.” 

“  I  can  truly  say  that  I  find  my  course  usef  ul  every  day  in  some  way — not 
always  the  same  line,  but  in  some  way.” 

“  I  have  often  loaned  some  of  my  bulletins  to  the  neighbouring  farmers.” 

“The  course  at  Guelph  opened  my  eyes  to  the  fact  of  how  ignorant  I  was  in 
regard  to  common  things  in  Nature  and  made  me  anxious  to  be  able  to  name  every 
weed,  grain,  etc.,  I  come  in  contact  with.  This  I  find  of  much  use  in  conversing 
with  farmers  who  appreciate  a  teacher’s  knowledge  along  these  lines.” 

“  Truly  the  children  of  the  country  have  ‘  eyes  that  see  not  and  ears  that  hear 
not,’  but  when  some  of  the  simple  wonders  that  are  every  minute  taking  place 
around  them  are  shown  to  them  it  is  surprising  how  enthusiastic  they  become. 
They  are  all  lovers  of  nature,  and  I  really  think  it  is  an  incentive  to  have  a  child 
attend  regularly  when  he  knows  a  part  of  the  day  will  be  spent  in  Nature  study.” 

While  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  10,000 
teachers  and  the  450,000  pupils  in  our  schools  are  reached  in  this  extension  work 
so  far,  it  seems  to  promise  a  larger  adoption  in  the  years  to  come.  Even  though 
our  efforts  fail  to  bring  the  large  proportion  of  teachers  into  active  co-operation 
with  us,  through  the  work  done  by  the  few  an  impelling  change  may  be  effected 
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m  a  few  years  in  the  schools  of  the  Province  at  large.  Certainly  a  large  field  lies 
before  us— all  the  teachers  and  all  the  pupils  in  the  schools!  To  associate  these 
with  the  College  in  promoting  better  agriculture  and  better  living  stimulates  the 
imagination  and  is  worthy  of  our  most  strenuous  efforts. 


Kespectfully  submitted, 

S.  B.  McCready, 

Director  of  Elementary  Agricultural  Education. 

Ontario  Agricultural  College. 

Nature  Study  Department. 

Guelph,  January,  1912. 


School  Gardening,  Macdonald  Consolidated  School,  Guelph. 
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